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Which one is the Audivox sales veep? 


No, not the man of distinction at the right. 
He’s manager of the local hearing aid office, 
standing by while the national veep takes 
over. The man you're looking for is that 
fellow in his shirtsleeves — the one doing 
the fitting — because for Bob Alexander, 
our Vice President in Charge of Sales, such 
practical matters as fitting and testing are 
natural, familiar activities. 

Sure, you find quite a few vice presidents 
who've spent six months or a year “in the 
field” — but how often do you find one 
who’s spent over twenty three years in it. . 
worked for a hearing aid consultant in 


had his own distributorship 
in Milwaukee . . . spent several years as a 
branch and divisional manager in Minne- 
apolis .. . and been a distributor in charge 
of the entire state of Florida and all of 


San Diego .. . 


Southern Georgia? 

When you do find a man with this sort of 
experience, you've got a man who truly 
understands hearing problems, knows how to 
tackle them the practical way, and sees to 
it that Audivox customers get the hearing 
aids that are right for their individual hear- 
ing losses. Good hearing always comes first 
with Bob Alexander, the Audivox Sales Veep. 


AQ2UdGIVOX nearine aps 


Successor to the Wesfern Electric Hearing Aid Division 
Audivox Hearing Aids are licensed under patents of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, and Bell Telephone L ies, Inc 


Heme offices and Mein Plant 123 Worcester Street, Boston 18. KEnmeore 6-6207. 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a 


copy, i 00 a year. Foreign, including Canada, $5.40 


a as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 
ted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in’ Section 1103, Act of October 3, 


1919" orized January 22, 1932. 


Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd a and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md. 


Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W.., 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Experience trips make language meaningful 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method exclusively 
since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously from admission to graduation. 
Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and progress wae the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. 


The course of instruction is planned to fit pupils for high schoo with hearing children. The 175 pupils 
enrolled this year are taught by a faculty of 56 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northampton in the foot 
hills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped according to age and 
educational ne ge in five carefully supervised homes. Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. 
A central sc building accommodates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research depart- 
ame oe of the 24 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may apply for either the 
one or the two year teacher education course. The one year course of 32 semester hours work qualifies ns 


as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year course leads to a Master's Degree from Smith College or 
University of Massachusetts. Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 


Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds Price plus postage 
Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 


Consonant, vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 


Story Charts for Class Work with Children 


Series | Four charts of 12 stories each a $18.00 series 
Series 11! Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address George T. Pratt, Principal 
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Est. 1875 


THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
ROME 1, NEW YORK 


Oral education for the deaf: Residential and Day School—co-ed, ages 
3-20, Nursery, Kindergarten, Grades I-VIII High School 1-4, Academic- 
Vocational. 70 Boys, 60 Girls. This Public-Private School provides speech, 
speech reading and auricular programs combining residential-day school and 
home environment plus emphasis on a religious program, to develop deaf 
pupils to become “all He or She is Capable of Being.” 


Free State Appointment Scholarships to Residents 
Out of State Room, Board and Tuition $3,000 per Year 


The Central New York School for the Deaf, as its name implies, is located 
in the very heart of New York State. It is situated in the City of Rome— 
“The Christmas City,” “The Copper City,” “Winter Wonderland,” and a place 
where “there is time for living.” 

The program for the School is oral. “The children are well behaved, 
normal, intelligent and the atmosphere of the school is friendly and home- 
like.” 

We also take this means of acquainting teachers of the deaf with our 
salary schedule, of which we are proud and, candidly, we hope that some 
more good teachers in the profession may decide they would like to come 
to Rome and teach at THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF, as vacancies occur and teachers retire. Our school year consists of 
180 days, including days of teachers’ meeting. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


B.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule M.A. Schedule 
$4700 Maximum... $7200 
1 


5200 _ B.A. Schedule 

5400 Maximum $6800 
5600 

5800 All increments beyond step 
6000 eight are on merit basis— 
6200 promotional. 


In addition noon luncheon is furnished. 
PRIOR TEACHING EXPERIENCE MAY BE FULLY RECOGNIZED 


The American Flag was first flown in the face of an enemy on August 3, 
1777, at the siege of Fort Stanwix, Rome, New York. (Information service of 
the Rome, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce.) 


For further information, please write: 


Fred L. Sparks, Jr., Superintendent 
THE CENTRAL NEW YORK SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Rome 1, New York 
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THESE ARE 
THE MIRACLES... 


* 


Mary was once lonely, shut-away 
rom life. Now, thanks to a modern 
iracle, she’s a glamorous bride! 


r. X felt that life was over. He was 
plone; didn't make new friends easily. 
ow, he’s active and happy once more! 


Dicky wasn't like other boys in his 
lass . . . felt confused, rejected. 
oday, he’s a Little League hero. 


E625E E675E 


jown above are 5 of the most popular 
“Eveready” hearing-aid batteries. 


Who is the 
miracle maker? 


H' is the man who can help you, as he has helped countless 
others, to find new happiness in life. This man is any one of 
the thousands of hearing-aid dealers of America. 

For this man is part of a team. He works closely with the men 
who make hearing aids — hearing aids so small that they can be 
concealed under your hair, in your eye-glasses . . . even within 
your ear. He collaborates with the people who make the tiny, 
lightweight “Eveready” batteries that have made the new feather- 
light hearing aids possible. 

If you no longer hear as well as you used to, if your enjoyment 
of life is lessened because you're shut off from others, let this man 
bring the miracle of new hearing to you! Don’t wait until tomor- 
row! Call the miracle maker, your hearing aid dealer, today. 


“Eveready” and ‘Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks for products of Seale 
WON CARBIDE CONSUMER PRODUCTS COMPANY « Division of Union Carbide Corporation * 30 East 42nd St., New York 17,N. Y. Keener 
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Lutheran School for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ELEMENTARY ORAL HOME-SCHOOL For Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing Children from the Age of Four—Nursery Through the 
Eighth Grade. 


Small Classes in Acoustically Treated Class Rooms are Taught by Qualified 
Teachers using Modern Methods and the Best Speech, Language, and Audi- 
tory Training Aids. 


The Buildings, Located on a Twenty-Acre Campus with Wooded Playgrounds, 
are Modern and Fireproof, Having Beautiful Home-like Appointments. 


Competitive Sports with Hearing Groups, Scouting and Other Recreational 
Features are a Part of the School’s Program. 


Pupils enroll from all parts of the U. S. and Canada—NOT RESTRICTED 
TO LUTHERANS.—Interested parents should write to the Director. 


John A. Klein, Executive Director, 6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit 34, Michigan 
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NEW! WARREN 
“WALK AWAY” —W-1 


REVOLUTIONARY NEW 
FREE FIELD AUDITORY TRAINING 
UNIT 


Over five years in development, the new 
WARREN model W-I sets completely new stand- 
ards of HIGHER POWER OUTPUT with EX- 
TREMELY LOW DISTORTION. The PENETRA- WARREN 
TION, DENSITY and CONFIGURATION OF OWALK-AWAY’ MODEL W-1 
SPEECH of the WARREN W-1 is unparalleled in A specially developed LINEAR VOLUME 


er ee CONTROL adjusts the output level smoothly, 
The WARREN W-1 uses FIVE TRANSISTORS with NO PEAKS, NO SURGES and NO IN- 
in a revolutionary new stabilized, low distortion TERNAL NOISE. The W-1 is powered by self- 
circuit. The W-1 is easily capable of driving a contained, long life MERCURY CELLS, which 
pair of miniature receivers to their full undistorted are a standard type, easily replaced when 
output. exhausted. A three position switch selects 
either of TWO MAGNETIC CHANNELS (de- 

scribed below) or a regular microphone input. 


Provisions are made for connecting either 
SPECIAL MINIATURE RECEIVERS when the 
W-1 is used outside the classroom, or WARREN 
DYNAMIC HEADPHONES when used in the 
AUDITORY TRAINING CLASSROOM. 


ANNOUNCING 
Z/ THE NEW WARREN “FREE FIELD” 

MAGNETIC AUDITORY TRAINING 
SYSTEM 


WARREN MODEL T-2 The engineers who first made AUDITORY 
TRAINING OF THE DEAF a perfected reality 
with the development of GATED COMPRES- 
SION AMPLIFICATION, have now expanded 
that system for use with the new MODEL W-1 WEARABLE AUDITORY TRAINING UNIT. 

Now —The student is completely freed of his desk, of interconnecting cables, control 
boxes, etc. He can literally “WALK AWAY” to any part of the classroom without missing 
a single syllable of the training program. THE WARREN MODEL W-1 with either miniature 
receivers or WARREN DYNAMIC HEADPHONES plugged-in, is the only equipment the 
student needs. 

The rest of the system consists of the well known WARREN MODEL T-2 GATED COM- 
PRESSION AMPLIFIER, to which is added a NEW MODEL CL-1 CHANALATOR. This combination 
feeds a MAGNETIC LOOP in the classroom thus enabling ANY NUMBER OF STUDENTS to 
receive the training program. Any number of classrooms can be set up with no interference 
from adjacent classroom channels. 


The MODEL W-1 also has switch positions for a common dicnid such as an auditorium, 
gymnasium or other group meeting place. 


Custom Built Professional Model 


The new WARREN “FREE FIELD’ MAGNETIC 
AUDITORY TRAINING SYSTEM is certain to x 

revolutionize the field because it’s many ad- Jay L. ven inc. 
vantages MAKE THE TEACHING JOB EASIER Pe Le 


—THE LEARNING FASTER. We, or our repre- ee ane 
sentatives, will gladly acquaint you with full Desvened for 


details on this “YEARS AHEAD” equipment. 
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ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 


To Promote the Teaching of Speech 
and Lipreading to the Deaf 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review. Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 
$10 per year. 

THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887. Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


Officers, Boards and Committees 


OFFICERS 


Gerorce T. PRatr 
President 


Mrs. HELEN Scuick LANE 
First Vice President 


Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
Second Vice President 


JUNE MILLER 
Secretary 


F. Hoskinson 
Treasurer 


HONORARY BOARD 


GROSVENOR 
National Geographic Society 
Honorary President 


Harowp Hitz Burton 
Justice of the U.S. 
Supreme Court 
Honorary Vice President 


Mrs. IsABEL VALLE Brooxincs 
Wshington, D. C 


Harovp C. Case 
President, Boston University 


Lzonarp M. Etstap 
President, Gallaudet College 


Sir ALex. W. G. Ewinc 


University of Manchester, 
England 

Mrs. MARIAN BELL FAIRCHILD 
Coconut Grove, Fla. 

Mrs. Erste BELL GrosvENOR 
Washington, D. C. 

Joun Epcar Hoover 
Chief, Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 


HELEN KELLER 
Author, Lecturer, Worker 


* for the Blind and Deaf 


James D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of Board, Crown 
Zellerbach Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1957-1960 


G. Harpy 
Dir., Hearing and Speech Cntr., 
Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Mrs. LitiAn GROsvVENOR JONES 
Washington, D. C. 


Scuick LANE 
Prin., Central Institute 
for the Deaf 


Mary E. NuMBeRs 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


S. RICHARD SILVERMAN 
Director, Central Institute 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 
President, John Tracy Clinic 


1958-1961 


Sister ANNA ROsE 
Prin., St. Joseph Institute for 
the Deaf, Univ. City, Mo. 
JosEPHINE CARR 
Super., Speech and Hearing, 
New York School, White Plains 
B. Craic 
Supt., Western Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf 
NATHAN P. Harris 
Prin., Horace Mann 
School for the Deaf 
F. Hoskinson 
Asst. Treasurer, National 
Geographic Society 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 
Chief Audiologist, Children’s 
Hospital Society of Los Angeles 


1959-1962 
H. LATHAM Breunic 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jerome F. DonovAN 
Weston, Conn, 
June MILLER 
Dir., Dept. of Hearing and 
Speech, Univ. of Kansas 
Medical Center 
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Murphy, Joan Dickstein and Elaine Dripps 
Gifts to the Volta Bureau mee 
Subcommittee on Hearing in Children, Eldon L. “Eagles ane, 
Let’s Increase Their Vocabularies, Sister Anne Bernadine 
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May Is Better Hearing Month __. 
A Word to Deaf Graduates, Helmer R. Myklebust . 
The Parents’ Section 
What About High School ? ‘Donald B. Schwekn - 
Fan Mail for Mr. Fellendorf - Ee ae 
The Parents Talk It Over via Roundabouts. : 
News Notes 
Classified Ads 


Symbolic of Better Hearing Month, five-year-old Philip Sylak who 
has profited from the program of the Youngstown, Ohio, Hearing 
and Speech Center, is now ready for kindergarten. Photo, Courtesy 


A the American Hearing Society. 


D. O’Connor 
Supt., Lexington School 
for the Deaf 


Gezorce T. Pratt 
Prin., Clarke School 
for the Deaf 

Mrs. Evizaspetu V. Scott 
Florida School for the Deaf 


AUXILIARY BOARD 


Mrs. Georce 
Washington, D. C. 
Rosert H. Core 
President, Parents’ Section 
Evpon EAGLes 
Chrmn., Subcommittee on Hear- 
ing in Children, Amer. Acad. of 
2 & Otolaryngology 
. GALLOWAY 
Supt., Rochester (N.Y.) 
School for the Deaf 
MILpRep Grout 
New York City 
Mrs. G. HAMM 
Junior League School for 
Speech Correction, Atlanta, Ga. 
Hattie HARRELL 
Director, Tucker-Maxon Orai 
School, Portland, Ore. 
Auprey C. Hicks 
Supervisor, Deaf and Hard of 
Hearing, Houston, Tex. 
Atice KENT 
East Cleveland School for the 
Deaf, Cleveland 


Mrs. Georce G. 
Evanston, Ill. 
Ricnarp S. T. MARSH 
Washington, D. C. 
JOSEPHINE PRALL 
South Carolina School 
for the Deaf 
ALICE STRENG 
Chrmn., Dept. of Sees 
Education, Univ. ise. 
JoserHine B. TIMBERLAKE 
Washington, D. C. 


‘LIZABETH TITSWORTH 
New Jersey School for the Deaf 


ADVISORY BOARD 


MarTHA E, BRUHN 
Boston, Mass. 

A. C. MANNING 
Ligonier, Penna. 

CLaRA E, NEWLEE 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mrs. H. T. Poore 
Knoxviile, Tenn. 

Mrs. Zach Toms 
New York City 

A. WINDING 
Elmira, N. Y. 


EDITORIAL CONSULTANTS 


STAFF 
JEANETTE NINAS JOHNSON 
Executive Secretary 


Minnie M. 
Assistant Executive Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Gerorce T. Pratt, Chairman 
Sister ANNA ROSE 

JEROME F. DONOVAN 
NATHAN HARRIS 


HILLEARY F, HoskINSON 

Mrs. GROSVENOR JONES 
JUNE MILLER 

D. O'Connor 

S. RicHARD SILVERMAN 

Mrs. SPENCER TRACY 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Jerome F. Donovan, Chairman 
JosEPHINE CARR 

Sam B. Craic 

HILLeary F, Hoskinson 

Heven S. LANE 

Mary E. NUMBERS 


HELEN S. LANE 
EpNA SIMON LEVINE 
BEATRICE OSTERN 
MrriAM PAULS 


ELpoN EAGLES 
Victor GOOoDHILL 

C V. Hupcins 
JACQUELINE KEASTER 


MARIAN QUICK 
GENEVIEVE ROBERTS 
ARTHUR B. SIMON 
ALICE STRENG 
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ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


Education building, Rochester School for the Deaf, dedicated in 1941. 


fo 


Members and Guests of the 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE DEAF 


June 26-July 1, 1960 
Manger Hotel 


Reception at Eastman House 
Sunday Evening, June 26 
Picnic at Rochester School for the Deaf 
Tuesday afternoon, June 28 


Trip to Niagara Falls 
Wednesday afternoon and evening, June 29 
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Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
1960 SUMMER MEETING 


Manger Hotel, Rochester, N. Y. 
June 26-July 1 


James H. Galloway, 

General Chairman 

Rochester School 
for the Deaf 


Leo Connor, 
Program ‘Chairman, 
Lexington School 

for the Deaf 


Tentative Program 


SUNDAY, JUNE 26 


Afternoon 
Registration begins at 3 P.M. and con- 
tinues throughout the week in the 
Second Floor Lobby of the Manger 
Hotel. 


Evening 


Reception at George Eastman House 
Eastman House was opened in 1949 as 
a Museum of Photography. Exhibits in 
the house show many phases of the his- 
tory of photography—a tintype studio, 
daguerrotypes, press-button movies and 
other working models of photographic 
equipment. 
Executive Committee Meeting 


P.M.) 
MONDAY, JUNE 27 


Morning 


(9:00 


Opening Exercises — Ballroom. Unless 
otherwise indicated, all program ses- 
sions will be held in the Ballroom. 


May, 1960 


Presidential Address: Dr. George T. 
Pratt, Principal, Clarke School for the 
Deaf 

General Session—Speech I, “Problems 
and Issues” 

Chairman: Eleanor Vorce, Principal, 
Lexington School for the Deaf 

Speaker: Dr. Jane Beasley Raph, Assoc. 
Professor of Education, Rutgers Univ., 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Panel of Discussants: Dr. Joseph Rosen- 
stein, Research Associate, Central In- 
stitute for the Deaf, St. Louis; Sister 
Rose Antonia, C.S.J., St. Joseph Insti- 
tute for Deaf, University City, Mo.; 
Dr. C. P. Goetzinger, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Otolaryngology, University 
of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas 
City, Kans.; Dr. Robert Frisina, Di- 
rector, Speech & Hearing Center, 
Gallaudet College 

Questions 


Afternoon 
General Session — Speech II, “Where 
Are We Going?” 
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Chairman: Audrey Ann Simmons, Di- 
rector, Aural Rehabilitation Depart- 
ment, Central Institute for the Deaf 

Demonstrations 

Symposium: Dr. John Black, Director, 
Speech Sciences, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; Dr. June Miller, Director, Speech 
& Hearing Dept., University of Kansas 
Medical Center; Dr. Louis DiCarlo, 
Executive Director, Gordon Hoople 
Hearing & Speech Center, Syracuse 
University; Dr. Kenneth Mangan, As- 
sociate Professor, Institute for Re- 
search on Exceptional Children, Uni- 
versity of Il. 

Questions 


Evening 


Dinner, Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, Coun- 
try Club 

Film Theatre, Ballroom 

Meeting of Board of Directors, Alexan- 


der Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf (9:00 P.M.) 


TUESDAY, JUNE 28 
Morning 


General Session — Language I, “Prob- 
lems and Issues” 

Chairman: Genevieve Drennen Roberts, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Speaker: (to be named) 

Panel of Discussants: Beatrice Ostern, 
Asst. Principal, Lexington School for 
the Deaf; Dorothy Beal, Director, 
Omaha Hearing School, Nebraska 


Questions 


Afternoon 


General Session—Language II, “Where 
Are We Going?” 

Chairman: Harriet Green Kopp, Princi- 
pal, Day School for the Deaf, Detroit 

Demonstrations & discussion: 
“Correction for Specific Language 
Problems”—Margaret Wood, Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf; “Differen- 


tial Diagnostic Evaluation of Chil- 

dren’”—Dr. Harriet Haskins, Speech 

& Hearing Clinic, Johns Hopkins Hos- 

pital, Baltimore; “Teaching Language 

Concepts to Aphasic Children”—In- 

structor from Jr. H. S. 47, N.Y.C. 
Questions 


Evening 


Picnic and Open House at the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, 1545 St. Paul 
Street, Rochester 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29 
Morning 


Invited Papers I—Ballroom 

“A Community Meets the Recreational 
and Social Needs of Children with 
Speech & Hearing Disorders”—Robert 
H. Dombro, Recreation Therapist, 
Baltimore Hearing Society, Baltimore, 
Md. 

“Doll Play—A Sociometric Device for 
Young Deaf Children”—Sophie L. 
French, Asst. Prof., Eastern Michigan 
College, Ypsilanti 

“Developing the Deaf Child’s Power of 
Reasoning’ —Bessie Pugh, Classroom 
Supervisor, Institute of Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kan. 

“Evaluating the Factors of Parental 
Choice of a School”—George W. Fel- 
lendorf, Recording Secretary, Parents’ 
Section, Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf, Easton, Pa. 

“A Short Term Aural Rehabilitation 
Program”—Thomas H. Poulos, Prin., 
Michigan School for the Deaf, Flint 

“Nationwide Advances for Exceptional 
Children’”—Dr. Romaine P. Mackie, 
Chief, Section on Exceptional Chil- 
dren & Youth, Office of Education, De- 
partment of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare, Washington, D. C. 

Invited Papers 1I—Ontario Room 

“Trends in Achievement and Curriculum 
Growth in a Day Class Program”— 
B. Jack Neas, Supervisor, Day Classes, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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“The Multiple-Handicapped Deaf Child” 
—Sister M. Pauline, St. Mary’s School 
for the Deaf, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“A Pilot Study of Parental Attitudes as 
Affected by Early Parent Education” 
—Norma Harris, Asst. Prof., Univer- 
sity of Kansas Medical Center 

“Preliminary Findings on the Differen- 
tial Diagnosis of Congenital Aphasia” 
—Dr. Louis DiCarlo, Executive Di- 
rector, Gordon Hoople Speech & Hear- 
ing Center, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Invited Papers I1I—Council Room 

“Effect of Temperature and Humidity 
on Hearing Acuity” — Dr. Lucia C. 
Morgan, Asst. Prof. of Speech, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

“Social Integration and Effectiveness of 
Speech”—Wallace Bruce, Utah School 
for the Deaf, Ogden 

“Testing Lipreading Potential” — Sam- 
uel D. Milesky, Supervisor of Schools 
for the Deaf & Visually Handicapped, 
Dept. of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wis. 

“The Socio-Emotional Development of 
the Cerebral Palsied Child Who Has a 
Hearing Loss”—Dr. Marie Orr Shere, 
Asst. Prof. of Speech, University of 
Illinois, Champaign 

“Results of Integration of a Public 
School District”—Carleda S. Moore, 
Coordinator Aural Education, Comp- 
ton Union High School District, 
Compton, Calif. 

“A Hearing Conservation Program for 
Children in Rural Kentucky”—Ken- 
neth G. Stockdell, formerly Director, 
Regional Hearing Conservation Cen- 
ter, Elizabethtown, Ky. 


Afternoon and Evening 


Special Luncheons for Alumni of Teach- 
er Training Centers—Hotel Manger 
Trip to Niagara Falls. Thirty-five mile 
drive through scenic park area. Buf- 
fet supper at Queenston Heights Res- 
taurant. Time for sightseeing and 
visits to interesting china, woolen and 
gift shops. Return trip via scenic 
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boulevard to the Peace Bridge and 
Buffalo (2:30-9:00 P.M.) 

Trip to the Speech & Hearing Center at 
Syracuse University with stop-over 
at Newark, N. Y., to view the famous 
rose gardens (2:30-9:00 P.M.) 

Board Meeting of Parents’ Section, Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf—Hunt Room (9:30-11:00 
P.M.) 


THURSDAY, JUNE 30 
Morning 
General Session—Curriculum I, ‘“‘Prob- 


lems and Issues” 

Chairman: Priscilla Pittenger, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College, Calif. 

Speaker: Dr. Herman Goldberg, Asst. 
Supt. in Charge of Instructional Mate- 
rials and Special Education, Rochester, 
N. Y.— “Administering Curriculum 
Changes.” 

Panel of Discussants: 

Frances Phillips, Principal, Kendall 
School, Washington, D. C.; Mrs. 
Christine Stricklin, Supvr., Lower 
Primary Dept., California School for 
the Deaf, Berkeley; Gladys H. Craw- 
ford, Assistant Prof. of Educational 
Audiology, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 

Questions 

Parents’ Section—I—Ontario Room 

Presiding: Robert Cole, President of 
Parents’ Section, Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Greetings: Dr. George T. Pratt, Presi- 
dent, Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf 

Keynote Speech: (speaker to be named) 

Panel: “A Parent Group’s Newsletter” 
—Mrs. Charles Struppman, Lexington 
School for the Deaf, New York City; 
“A Yearly Program of Events’—Mrs. 
John Buchan, North Chicago Parents’ 
Group, Chicago, Ill.; “Fund Raising” 
—George Keppel, Mary E. Bennett 
School for the Deaf, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 
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General Session—Ballroom 


Association Business Meeting, Dr. 
George T. Pratt, President, presiding 


Afternoon 


Parents’ Section Luncheon — Ontario 
Room 

General Session—Curriculum II, “What 
Is a Realistic Curriculum?” 

Chairman: Priscilla Pittenger, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, San Fran- 
cisco State Teachers College 

Speaker: (to be named) 

Symposium: lone Cochran, Supervisor, 
Tulare County, Calif.; Dr. Kenneth 
Mangan, Associate Professor, Insti- 
tute for Research on Exceptional Chil- 
dren, University of Illinois; Harriet 
McLaughlin, former Principal, Jr. 
HLS. 47, N.Y.C. 

Questions 

Parents’ Section—II—Ontario Room 

Presiding: Harold Donaldson, Vice 
President of Parents’ Section, Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Speaker: Mrs. Fitzhugh Boggs, Presi- 
dent of National Association for Re- 
tarded Children, New York, N. Y.— 
“Establishment of a Parents’ Organ- 
ization” 

Parents’ Section Business Meeting—On- 
tario Room 

Presiding: Robert Cole, president 


Evening 


Banquet—Ballroom 

Toastmaster: Dr. S. Richard Silverman, 
Director, Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis 

Speaker: Dr. John J. Lee, Chairman, 
Dept. of Special Education and Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Mich., and former 
President, National Society for Crip- 
pled Children & Adults, Chicago, IIl. 


FRIDAY, JULY 1 


General Session—Guidance and Adjust- 
ment 

Co-Chairman: Stanford Blish, Supervis- 
ing Teacher of Upper School, Clarke 
School for the Deaf 

Speaker (to be named) 

Questions 

Co-Chairman: Dr. June Miller, Direc- 
tor, Dept. of Hearing & Speech, Uni- 
versity of Kansas Medical Center 

Symposium: Dr. Marie Meier, Consult- 
ing Psychologist, Mill Neck Manor 
School for the Deaf, Mill Neck .N. Y.; 
Richard Thompson, Clinical Psycholo- 
gist, The Beverly School for the Deaf, 
Beverly, Mass.; Marian Quick, Super- 
vising Principal, Western Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf, Pittsburgh 

Questions 

Adjournment (12:15 P.M.) 


CALENDAR 


OF EVENTS 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF—69TH ANNUAIL 
MEETING—JUNE 26-JULY 1, 1960: ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


AMERICAN HEARING sOcIETY— May 24-27; 


Detroit. 


ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—June 9-11: 
Providence, R. I. 


8TH WORLD CONGRESS, INTERNATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE WELFARE OF CRIPPLEs—Aug. 28- 
Sept. 2: New York. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY—Oct. 3. 


SOCIETY OF HEARING AUDIOLOGIsts—Oct. 6-8; 
Chicago. 

ACOUSTICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA—Oct. 20-22: 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN SPEECH AND HEARING ASSOCIATION— 
Nov. 1-5; Los Angeles. 


SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA—Dec, 28-30; 
St. Louis. 
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Sha olady Ewing Whensvied 


The death of Lady Ewing last July brought to a close a career of nearly half a 
‘ century devoted to the service of the oral education of the deaf. At the time of her 
death she ‘was still actively continuing her research with preschool deaf children. 
Both Lady Ewing and her husband, Sir Alex W. G. Ewing, members of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf for many years, have served as mem- 
bers of the honorary board of directors. 
Recently a group of Lady Ewing’s friends in England ‘established the Lady Ewing 
Memorial Fund, and sent the following announcement: 


The death of Lady Ewing in July 1959 ended u life of devoted service to the 
cause of the education of deaf children. The world-wide reputation of the 
Department of Education of the Deaf at Manchester University came about 
mainly through her own genius as a teacher and her skill in- imparting her 
knowledge to others. From its opening in 1919 until her retirement in 1949, 
she fired successive groups of students with her own enthusiasm and conveyed 
to them something of her steadfast adherence to the principles which she 
showed were sound. 

It was perhaps fitting that, as she had started, so her life’s work ended. 
From 1912 to 1919 she demonstrated what could be done with young deaf 
children at the Royal Residential Schools for the Deaf in Manchester and her 
closing years were spent in proclaiming the need for the earliest possible train- 
ing of young deaf children and in giving help to those who were willing to 
undertake this work. 

Her work won world-wide renown and her advice and help were eagerly 
sought not only throughout the United Kingdom, but in the Commonwealth 
and elsewhere. Recognition of her work came with honorary degrees and 
other distinctions. Her friends and former students now feel that this recog- 
nition should take a more permanent form and that some suitable memorial 
to her life and work should be established. They believe that many people, 
especially those whom she helped directly and indirectly, would be glad to 
contribute to the cost of its foundation. It has accordingly been decided to 
establish a Research Scholarship to be known as the Irene Ewing Research 
Scholarship. 

It is believed that such a Research Scholarship would most fittingly pre- 
serve the memory of one who, in our generation, probably did more in her 
lifetime than any other single person to advance the cause of the education 


of deaf children. 


Upon receipt of this information from 


Sister Anna Rose, St. Joseph Insti- 


England, a group of Lady Ewing’s 
friends in America felt that they would 
like to share in the establishment of this 
memorial. They would like to offer 
others in the United States and Canada 
the opportunity of honoring one who 
has contributed so much to the educa- 
tion of deaf children throughout the 
world. Signing the statement about the 
memorial were: 


May, 1960 


tute; Dr. John E. Bordley, Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital; Dr. Raymond Carhart, 
Northwestern University; J. G. Demeza, 
Ontario School for the Deaf: Dr. Louis 
DiCarlo, Syracuse University: Dr. Pow- 
rie Doctor, Gallaudet College; Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad, Gallaudet College; 
Dr. Victor Goodhill, Children’s Hospi- 
tal, Los Angeles; Dr. William G. Hardy, 
(Continued on page 212) 
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Acceptance, Rejection and the 


HEARING HANDICAPPED 


ALBERT T. MURPHY 
JOAN DICKSTEIN 
ELAINE DRIPPS 


N a culture which predominantly con- 

forms to patterns, the person who is 
markedly different runs the risk of be- 
ing additionally handicapped through 
social rejection. He may not follow the 
pattern because of different intellect, 
body, or behavior, including different 
speech and language behavior caused by 
a hearing handicap. It is accepted that 
the disruptive anxieties resulting from 
not being accepted may become more 
disabling than the basic problem itself. 
The child with a distorted face often ex- 
periences non-acceptance by both his 
elders and his peers. To what extent 
hearing handicapped children have this 
distorted social experience is not as clear 
to us. 

The heightened interest in hearing 
handicapped children since World War 
II would seem to indicate that they are 
better understood and are found to be 
more acceptable. However, there seems 
to be a broad range of attitudes vary- 
ing from strong acceptance to strong re- 
jection for all exceptional children. For 
example: there is ample evidence that 
aggressive-delinquent children are stern- 
ly, and even aggressively rejected, not 
only by the general public, but by teach- 
ers as well.” 

If we assume that the intensity with 
which a child having a hearing disorder 
feels accepted or rejected will influence 


Dr. Murphy is Professor of Special Education 
at Boston University. Joan Dickstein (M.Ed.) 
and Elaine Dripps (M.Ed.) are both with the 
public schools, Miss Dickstein in Greatneck, 
Long Island, and Miss Dripps in Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


insecurity, anxiety, doubt, confusion and 
any number of other behavioral symp- 
toms; and if we assume that these emo- 
tional imbalances tend to have an ad- 
verse influence on general adjustment 
and learning capacity, some knowledge 
of the degree to which this occurs would 
help us to understand the problem and 
formulate educational and rehabilitation 
programs. 

It is known that the child who is 
loved and accepted is more successful 
educationally and socially than the child 
who is rejected by his elders. Beyond 
the parents, the most important adults 
in the hearing handicapped youngster’s 
life usually are his teachers, who usually 
help, but may hinder. Their attitudes 
toward, reactions to and feelings about 
the child may be critical in terms of im- 
mediate or eventual effects upon the 
child’s adjustment. 

The purpose of the phase of our re- 
search program considered here is to 
analyze, by a rating scale technique, the 
attitudes of several groups of youth 
specialists toward hearing handicapped 
children, and to compare these attitudes 
with those held toward other types of 
exceptional children. The questions 
posed are: (1) Do different groups of 
childhood workers vary in attitude con- 
cerning handicapped children?, and (2) 
within each worker group, are certain 
categories of exceptional children more 
apt to be “accepted” or “rejected” than 
other types? 

The rating scale developed was based 
on a procedure suggested by Kvaraceus.” 
Eight general categories of exceptional- 
ity were listed in the scale. No defini- 
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tion of the meaning of the terms was 
given. The eight categories follow: (1) 
visually handicapped, (2) mentally re- 
tarded or slow learners, (3) emotion- 
ally disturbed, (4) physically handi- 
capped, (5) hearing handicapped, (6) 
gifted and talented, (7) speech disor- 
dered and (8) delinquents (overt-ag- 
gressive type). Each respondent was 
asked to rank-order the categories fol- 
lowing each of these question-stimuli: 
Which type of exceptional child 
would you most prefer to teach? 
Which type of exceptional child 
would you least prefer to teach? 
Which type of exceptional child 
do you know most about? 
Which type of exceptional child 
do you know least shout? 
Approximately ninety percent of the 
respondents were anonymous in order 
to counteract the possibility of distor- 
tion in ratings because identification 
could be made. The rating scales were 
administered to 309 persons enrolled at 
the Boston University School of Educa- 
tion and Graduate School, and in Har- 
vard-Boston University Extension courses 


in Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Rhode Island. Approximately 
eighty percent of the professional work- 
ers were engaged in full-time work and 
attending school part-time. All of the 
freshmen studying to be teachers were 
attending Boston University full time. 
Ratings were made by 100 freshmen, 
100 elementary classroom teachers, 32 
elementary school principals, 46 school 
specialists (guidance personnel, special 
class teachers and nurses) and 31 speech 
clinicians. 

A partial analysis of Table 1 reveals 
that hearing handicapped children tend 
to be low on the totem pole of desira- 
bility. If we remove the rankings of the 
speech clinicians, who can be regarded 
as a biased group, we find that hearing 
handicapped children are ranked by the 
total group in the second- or third-last 
place, being exceeded in being least pre- 
ferred only by the delinquent and visu- 
ally handicapped groups. 

The question naturally arises as to 
whether there is any correlation between 
a group’s attitude toward children with 
hearing disability and the amount of 


Table 1. 
Mean Rank-Orders of All Respondent Groups to the Items “Most Prefer to Teach” 
and “Least Prefer to Teach”: All Categories of Exceptionality 


MOST Prefer to Teach 


LEAST Prefer to Teach 


3 


SF 


2.5 3 2 2 


Hearing 7 #7 
5.5 


Visual 


4 2 5 1 


Slow Learners 3.5 


4 45 7.5 6 


1.5 


Emotional 


Physically Handicapped 15 


; 


3.5 1 


5 6 


5.5 4.5 


7 
8 
6 
4 
1 
2. 
5 


1 


Delinquent 8 


25 8 35 8 


+Number One means First Choice; Number Eight means last choice, etc. 
*Key to abbreviations: C.T.— Elementary Classroom Teachers (N:100) 
S. — Specialists (School guidance personnel, nurses, 


special class teachers) (N:46) 


P. — Principals of Elementary Schools (N:32) 
F, — Freshman Teachers-to-be (N:100) 
S.C. — Speech Clinicians (N:31) 
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Table 2. 


Mean Rank-Orders of All Respondent Groups to the Items “Know MOST About” 
and “Know LEAST About”: All Categories of Exceptionality 


_ Know MOST About 


Know LEAST About 


Category Ct. 8 P 


F SC. CT. S x F S.C. 


Hearing 6 6 


15 7 


4.5 


Visual 


15 1 


Slow Learners 


5 


Emotional 


Physically Handicapped 


Gifted 


Speech 


Delinquent 


knowledge that the group has about 
hearing handicaps. Table 2 presents data 
pertinent to this question. 

Again, analysis of the responses of all 
groups combined, especially if we re- 
move the rankings of the speech clini- 


cians, reveals that the hearing handi- 
capped is the group about which these 
professional workers felt least or nearly 
least knowledgeable. It would appear 
that, although other factors most cer- 
tainly are operant, there may be a posi- 
tive relationship between how much a 
person knows or thinks he knows about 
a specific handicap, and the feelings or 
attitudes he has toward that condition. 

Table 3 contains data relevant to this 
assumption and, in general, a moderate 
trend is revealed showing that, to a small 
degree, the more a person feels he knows 
about a handicapping condition, the 
more inclined is he to want to work 
with children having that handicapping 
condition. Data such as those shown in 
this table were used as a means of check- 
ing the extent to which there was inter- 
nal consistency in the rankings of the 
individual respondent-groups. In gen- 
eral, consistency values were quite high. 

The hearing handicapped person can 
be regarded both as a member of a 
minority group and as susceptible to so- 
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cial and personal pressures as other mi- 
nority groups. He is prone to acquire 
an outlook and a self-perception not un- 
like those who are discriminated against 
because of race, religion or age. That 
is, the child with a hearing disability 
may be handicapped in a way which 
goes beyond the immediate effects of the 
primary disability. In the present study, 
the professional workers, for the most 
part, evidently were little motivated to 
work with children having hearing dif- 
ficulties, in comparison to the other 
areas of exceptionality considered. They 
also indicated that they had less knowl- 
edge about the hearing handicapped 
than about most of the other exception- 
al groups. Finally, there was a congru- 
ence between amount of knowledge 
about and attitude toward a handicap- 
ping condition. 

A series of implications emerges from 
these observations. First; in relation to 
teacher education, it seems reasonable 
to conclude that the more informed a 
teacher feels about a handicapping con- 
dition, the more inclined she is to feel 
comfortable with the child having the 
condition, and the more accepting will 
be her attitude toward the child. A 
teacher-child relationship in which there 
is mutual acceptance allows the child to 
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Table 3. 
Within-Group Rank-Difference 
Correlations Between Attitude Categories 
by All Respondent Groups 


Know Most About 
and 
Most Prefer to Teach 


Know Loust 
and 
Most Prefer to Teach 


gain the fullest benefit from the aca- 
demic situation. Obviously, teacher train- 
ing institutions and in-service training 
programs must strive to give more in- 
formation about the less known excep- 
tional child by increasing the amount of 
course work and observation in the area 
of exceptionality. Indeed, there is a 
trend in this direction. 

Second; there are implications here 
for recruitment processes. It is no secret 
that the problem of obtaining properly 
trained workers of the hearing handi- 
capped in today’s heavily competitive 
educational market place is a serious 
one. To what extent is this due to a lack 
of understanding of the hearing handi- 
capped person’s needs, hopes, abilities 
and potentials? There is no fear like 
the fear of the unknown, and to the col- 
lege student choosing a vocation, the 
hearing handicapped person appears to 
be a little known or unknown quantity. 
The need for intensified public relations 
programs concerning the problems of 
persons with hearing disabilities was 
never greater. 

Third; there are implications here for 
further research. For example, what pat- 
tern of factors causes teachers, guidance 
workers and other educators to be less 
acceptant of the hearing handicapped 
child? Is there a correlation between 
feelings of acceptance or rejection of a 
handicapped child and his level of aca- 
demic and social achievement? Are dif- 
ferences in attitudes as revealed in this 
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study found among children and young 
people, also? Do attitudes of acceptance 
and rejection vary as a function of the 
intelligence, personality or physical sta- 
tus of the hearing handicapped person? 
The list of research possibilities could 


be a lengthy one.’ * 


Fourth; the most obvious and most 
important implication is in terms of the 
hearing handicapped individual himself. 
Theory and practice tell us that the at- 
titudes of others affect our behavior. 
The degree to which a child feels accept- 
ed or rejected appears to correlate with 
the kind of person he is, including his 
level of motivation and aspiration, his 
willingness or negativism, his pliability 
or rigidity, his spontaneity or withdraw- 
al. His perception of how others regard 
him contributes deeply to his own self- 
regard. An attitude of feeling rejected 
may not be as obvious as a hearing loss, 
or a limp, or a speech impairment, but 
it may qualify the child as multiply- 
handicapped more quickly and more 
surely than any of the more obvious 
disabilities. For such reasons, the at- 
tempt to improve the attitude and knowl- 
edge of workers and the public concern- 
ing the person with a hearing problem 
must not cease. 


Louis M. “The deaf and hard of 
hearing.” Review of Educational Research, De- 
cember 1959. 29: Chapter V, 497-518. 

2. Kvaraceus, William C. “‘Acceptance-rejection and 
exceptionality.”” Exceptional Children. May, 1956. 
22: $28-331. 

. Murphy, Albert T. “The Speech Handicapped.” 
Review of . Educational Research, December, 
1959. 29: Chapter IX, 553-565. 
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GIFTS 


A-B-C 


Elizabeth Abbott, Mr. & Mrs. James S. Abell, 
W. W. Acher, Albert Alpern, F. J. Asals, 
Thelma Atcheson, E. Barry, M. S. Bagley, Mrs. 
Dorothy B. Battin, Mr. & Mrs. J.-A. Bauchman, 
Herbert Bearman, Rebecca Becker, Ruth E. 
Bender, Mr. & Mrs. Archie L. Berman, Mrs. 
C. B. Best, Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Bohn. Dr. 
John E. Bordley, Cecelia Boslett, N. L. Bradley, 
Mrs. Elayne Breindel, Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
Mrs. M. H. Calloway, Jr., Mrs. Fred Carr, Jr., 
P. Chambers, Clarence Chrysler, Alice E. 
Clark, Shelia M. Climie, Ruth E. Cotter, James 
M. Courtright 


D-F 


Freda Davenport, Mrs. John Davenport, Rose 
J. Davis, Elise DeBofsky, Monica Devine,, Dr. 
Louis M. DiCarlo, Mrs. Harry Dickey, N. 
DiGiovanna, Philip DiGirolamo, James : 
Drury, Etoile DuBard, Eleanor Worrill Dudley, 
Mary L. Dunn, Mrs. Helen A. Dyer, Minnie B. 
Fabregas, Laurine Factor, Dr. P. M. Farring- 
ton, Sylvia S. Feldman, Harvey Fierstein, Paul 
Fink, Bertram E. Finley, Mrs. James D. 
Francis, Mrs. Sophia L. French, Dr. O. Fried- 


man, Dr. Robert Frisina 
G-H-I-J 


Mrs. H. L. Ginsburg, M. Glasser, S. Alec 
Gordon, Mrs. Marge Graebner, Mrs. H. E. 
Greinert. Daniel P. Griffin, A. N. Gunderson, 
Hyman Haber, Mrs. John Haire, Mrs. W. P. J. 
Harman, Capt. William B. Harris, Mrs. E. J. 
Hassell, C. E. Hefley, Margaret Hemenway, 
Louise A. Hopkins, Mrs. Hilleary G. Hoskin- 
son, J. Hurwitz, Mrs. Donald Irwin, Samuel 
Iturbide, Dr. Wm. H. Johnston, Lyle M. Jones, 
H. H. Jordan 


K-L-M 


Mr. & Mrs. B. Marshall Katz, Martin Keffer, 
Mr. & Mrs. Arthur Kepler, E. B. Key, Janie 
Kinnier, H. R. Kollmeyer, Mrs. Frederick 
Konig, E. W. Lamay, Addie L. Landers, B. 
Lazarus, Shirley Leard, Mrs. Robert Leverson, 
M. Emily Lintner, Enid Lofchie, Mr. & Mrs. 
C. Grove McCown, Christine S. McIntyre, 
Rebecca Mack, Maico Hearing Center, Saul 
Markowitz, L. H. Martin, Mrs. James C. 
Mathews, Mrs. Jane A. Melin, Virginia Mellen- 
camp, Alice R. Monaghan, Mrs. Frank 
Morency In memory of Warren Davis, Mr. & 
Mrs. Harold Morency In memory of Warren 
Davis, Anna I. Morgan, Dr. Boris V. Morkovin, 
Jean C. Mulcahy, Frank T. Mulvey, Ada 
Mundinger 
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N-O-P 


Clara E. Newlee, Mrs. Thomas Nohelty, Mr. 
& Mrs. Robert J. Nolan, Helen Northrop, Mrs. 
Rose S. Olanoff, Lucile B. Osborn, Anne 
Pancake, Dr. Peter N. Pastore, Mrs. Jerry 
Albert Pierce, Mary Gilbert Powell 


R 


Dr. C. E. Rankin, Hazel Read, Alfred C. 
Rebman, Myrtle M. Reid, Mrs. Lester M. 
Reineke, Corrinne R. Roberts, Jesse A. 
Roberts, Mrs. Lawrence Roberts, Theresa 
Rolshouse, Irving J. Rosenthal, Henry Rossi, 
Mrs. Nellie Ray, Frances Ruef, Frances Rush, 
Matthew Russo 


S-T-V-W 


Ruth A. Saltsman, Alfonso Sausedo, Julia W. 
Savage, Antonette Scandaliato, Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaiah Scheeline, Nadine Schneider, Dr. 
Murray W. Seitchik, H. G. Seward, Mrs. Jean 
S. Shachmann, Mrs. N. H. Shere, Joseph 
Skorjanec, Mary Slade, George A. Smith, 
Susie V. Smith, Lucy E. Smyser, Ruth Sokol, 
Hans Sorenson, Mrs. Herbert Spiegelberg, Mrs. 
Beatrice P. Sprague, Virginia Spurling, Eliza- 
beth Stanek, Anna Starr, Ethel Steffens, R. 
Steinbach, J. E. Swan, Mrs. Charles H. Sword, 
Vivian Tasker, Dr. S. Dekle Taylor, Major 
Daniel C. Thomas, Henry L. Tolan, Ethel J. 
Turley, Mrs. George Vann, Mrs. Wynn F. 
Wakeman, N. Weil, Mrs. Eileen K. Weinert, 
Imogene C. Whitehead, J. Clayton Wilcox, 
Mrs. C, E. Wilkinson, C. E. Worthen 
Josephine Avondino Memorial Fund 
Mrs. J. Edward Reilly 
Harriet Montague Memorial Fund 

Mr. & Mrs. Ralph Broberg, Jean Keppler, 
Mary Pauline Ralli 


(Continued from page 207) 


Johns Hopkins Hospital; Marshall Hes- 
ter, New Mexico School for the Deaf; 
Dr. Clarence VY. Hudgins, Clarke 
School; Mrs. Lilian Grosvenor Jones, 
the Alexander Graham Bell! Association 
for the Deaf; Archibald Leard, Sas- 
katchewan School for the Deaf; Dr. Ed- 
rar L. Lowell, John Tracy Clinic; Miss 
arr E. Numbers, Clarke School; Dr. 
Clarence D. O'Connor, Lexington School 
for the Deaf, and Mrs. Spencer Tracy, 
John Tracy Clinic. 

Contributions from the United States 
and Canada may be mailed to: Clarke 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Mass., Attention: Miss Numbers. Checks 
should be made payable to The Lady 
Ewing Memorial Fund. 
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ELDON L. EAGLES 


INCE October 1956, the American 

Academy of Ophthalmology and 
Otolaryngology, through its Subcommit- 
tee on Hearing in Children of the Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Hearing, has 
been concerned with a long-term nation- 
wide study of hearing problems in chil- 
dren. The specific aims are to develop 
the most efficient case-finding methods 
and to use these methods in estimating 
the magnitude of the problem in the 
country; to study state laws and review 
current practices and facilities for re- 
habilitation of hearing impaired chil- 
dren; to help develop standards for 
medical and surgical rehabilitation; and 
ultimately to use the subcommittee find- 
ings in assisting professional workers 
to improve and enhance programs for 
the hearing impaired. 

In the second year of operations, on 
July 1, 1957, a full-time Executive Di- 
rector with experience in public health 
administration and research was en- 
gaged. Offices were established at, and 
in cooperation with, the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Graduate School of Public 
Health. Consultants were appointed in 
the fields of audiology. biostatistics, 
otolaryngology and public health meth- 
ods. In addition, consultant service is 


Dr. Eagles, executive director of the Sub- 
committee on Hearing in Children, is a member 
of the auxiliary board of the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association for the Deaf. The material 
printed here is part of a report made by the 
Subcommittee to the Committee on Conserva- 
tion of Hearing of the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology at a meet- 
ing on December 13, 1959. 
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Outline of Activities of the 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON 


HEARING IN CHILDREN 


available in health law, special educa- 
tion, acoustics and speech. 

Financial support is provided by a 
grant from the National Institute of 
Neurological Diseases and Blindness to 
the American Academy of Ophthalmol- 
ogy and Otolaryngology, by a grant 
from the Children’s Bureau through the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Health to the University of 
Pittsburgh, and directly from funds of 
the American Academy of Opththalmol- 
ogy and Otolaryngology through its 
Committee on Conservation of Hearing. 

An initial study has been developed 
in the University of Pittsburgh by the 
Subcommittee on Hearing in Children. 
This study is being conducted by the 
Maternal and Child Health Section of 
the Department of Public Health Prac- 
tice in the Graduate School of Public 
Health. The Executive Director is a 
member of the faculty of this Section, 
and is directing the Pittsburgh and the 
other Subcommittee studies as they de- 
velop. 

The study in Pittsburgh is being con- 
ducted on a population of approximately 
5000 children from 3 to 15 years of age. 
This group will be enlarged as the study 
progresses through the 3- to 4-year 
period for which it is planned. Individ- 
ual air conduction hearing thresholds 
are being determined and otolaryngo- 
logical examinations are carried out on 
the children at varying intervals. Medi- 
cal histories also have been obtained. 

The relation among otolaryngological 
examination findings, medical histories, 
air conduction hearing thresholds and 
academic achievement and other aspects 


of child development will be studied. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


Place your orders now for 
textbooks for special 
Summer Courses 

Speech and Hearing 


Carefully selected materials avail- 
able on: 
AUDIOMETRY 
AupiTorY TRAINING 
LIPREADING 
LANGUAGE 
SPEECH 


Write for Book and Pamphlet 
Lists NOW. 


* * * * * 


Recommended for reference read- 

ing: 

THE MECHANISM OF SPEECH BY 
Alexander Graham Bell $2.70 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE 
Dear CHILD 
A. W. G. Ewing, Editor $6.20 


NEw OPPORTUNITIES FoR DEAF 
CHILDREN 'BY 
Irene R. and A.W.G. Ewing $3.70 


SPEECH AND THE Dear CHILD BY 
Irene R. and A. W. G. Ewing $5.20 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 68TH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE ALEXANDER 
GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE Dear (1958) 

Over 100 pages of valuable current 

authoritative information on speech 

and hearing $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35TH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


From the Pittsburgh Study it is hoped 
to obtain a body of normative data on 
children, and to ascertain the patterns 
of hearing, the physical findings, events 
in the medical history and various as- 
pects of child development which are of 
predictive value in indicating the possi- 
bility of hearing impairment. An inte- 
gral part of the study will be an evalua- 
tion of methods necessary for obtaining 
the above information and a decision as 
to what is feasible for hearing conser- 
vation generally. 

As part of the subcommittee’s future 
studies, certain of the findings of the 
Pittsburgh Study may warrant repeat 
study for corroboration. Eventually, in- 
formation of value in improving pro- 
grams of hearing conservation will be 
widely disseminated to professional 
workers and the public. 

The subcommittee is also concerned 
with children younger than those in the 
Pittsburgh Study. A significant amount 
of hearing impairment begins in the 
preschool years, and as far as can be 
determined, there are no well validated 
administrative case-finding procedures 
for these children. In order to obtain 
information on these children, the sub- 
committee is cooperating with a study 
of hearing in infants and young children 
being conducted at the Johns Hopkins 
University. The study at this University 
is part of the collaborative study in 
neuropsychiatric disorders in children 
being conducted at 15 universities 
throughout the United States, and be- 
cause of this fact, there is a unique op- 
portunity to obtain detailed information 
on the study children which is ordinarily 
not available. 

A study of state laws relating to hear- 
ing in children was considered during 
the past year, and contact was made with 
the Health Law Center which was re- 
cently established at the University of 
Pittsburgh’s Graduate School of Public 
Health. This organization is the only 
one of its type in the country and is an 
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outgrowth of a national study of hospital 
legislation. It is staffed by persons ex- 
perienced in health legislation and with 
nationwide contacts. The Health Law 
Center will undertake a study of laws 
relating to hearing for the subcommit- 
tee when it is judged that the time is 
appropriate. 

A series of publications and presenta- 
tions of the results of the Pittsburgh 
Study is planned for the latter part of 
1960. 

Subcommittee members are: Ray- 
mond E. Jordan, M.D., Chairman, Clin- 
ical Professor of Otology, University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine; John 
E. Bordley, M.D., Professor of Otolar- 
yngology, The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Environmental Medicine, The 
Johns Hopkins University School of Hy- 
giene and Public Health; Victor Good- 
hill, M.D., Professor of Surgery (Otol- 
ogy), University of Southern California, 
Consultant to John Tracy Clinic; Hollie 
E. McHugh, M.D., Associate Professor 
of Otolaryngology, McGill University, 
Montreal; S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director Central Institute for the Deaf, 
Professor of Audiology, Washington 
University, St. Louis. 


The Collaborative Project 


Under a Federal grant of over $10 
million the National Institute of Neuro- 
logical Diseases and Blindness of the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare has established the Col- 
laborative Project on Cerebral Palsy and 
other Neurological and Sensory Dis- 
orders in Infancy and Childhood. The 
study is to be carried out on more than 
40,000 women and their babies by 16 
U. S. medical centers over a period of at 
least five years. 

One of the most extensive medical re- 
search programs ever to be undertaken, 
the study is an attempt to learn more 
about congenital defects and _ their 
causes. Hundreds of participating spe- 
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cialists in the medical centers include 
geneticists, epidemiologists, statisticians, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, pathologists, 
sociologists, obstetricians, physiologists, 
pediatricians, neurologists, cardiologists, 
chemists, anesthesiologists, ophthalmolo- 
gists, otolaryngologists, nurses and other 
technicians. 

Members of these teams will begin 
the tests during pregnancy. These will 
be followed by tests during labor; at 
birth; one hour after birth; at 4, 8, 12 
and 18 months; every six months there- 
after; and at school age, when the study 
will be concluded. 

Among the tests given is an auditory 
screening test for the newborn, those 
from 3 to 30 weeks old and those over 
30 weeks old. Response to sound is 
measured at four months, and a com- 
plete neurologic test at 12 months checks 
the senses of hearing, sight and touch. 
The test at 18 months includes an elec- 
tronic audiometer test, and the follow- 
up tests every six months further check 
hearing and speech. 

The embryolic development of the 
neurological structure involved in hear- 
ing is being undertaken in post-mortem 
studies of the inner ear of small pre- 
mature infants and embryos at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

Institutions cooperating with the Na- 
tional Institute of Neurological Diseases 
and Blindness on this study are: Boston 
Lying-In Hospital and Children’s Medi- 
cal Center in Boston; Brown University 
and Associated Hospitals, Providence; 
Charity Hospital, New Orleans; Penn- 
sylvania Hospital and Children’s Hospi- 
tal of Philadelphia; Children’s Hospital, 
San Francisco; New York Medical Col- 
lege and Columbia University, New 
York; Johns Hopkins Hospital; Medical 
College of Virginia, Richmond; Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Uni- 
versity of Oregon Medical School, Port- 
land; Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; Children’s Hospital, University 
of Buffalo School of Medicine and Uni- 
versity of Tennessee College of Medicine, 
Memphis. 
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Dependable 
Application 


YJLER CoO.,INC. 


W.CONCORD,MASS. 


Control 


LET'S INCREASE THEIR 


SISTER ANNE BERNADINE 


Hive you ever noticed how some 
words give you a very definite idea 
as to how a person is feeling? If you 
were to read the sentence— 


“This coffee is cold,” growled father. 


you would know immediately that the 
head of the house was not feeling “fit as 
a fiddle” on that particular morning. 
The word “growled” told you that. Are 
the deaf children you teach aware of the 
fact that some words do give a lot of 
information about how a person feels? 
Very often it happens that children are 
reading a story and a word or two may 
give them an insight as to how the char- 
acters feel. The eighth grade teacher 
decided she would try to make the chil- 
dren conscious of words that could be 
used instead of “said” —words that mean 
“said” —but “said” in a definite way. 
The following were some of the words 
the children met in their reading: 


muttered admonished predicted 
teased grunted snorted 
declared admitted begged 
hissed panted snapped 
sputtered confessed whispered 
insisted exclaimed roared 
answered _ growled protested 
announced promised explained 
gasped murmured mumbled 
retorted thundered coaxed 


Sister Anne Bernadine teaches reading in the 
upper grades at St. Joseph Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis. The lesson presented here was 
given as a demonstration at the school. 


VOCABULARIES 


Putting these words on a chart where 
the children could see them was not 
enough. The children had to be taught 
the meaning and how to use them in 
sentences. Learning the meaning was 
not difficult, but using them correctly 
in sentences was quite another problem. 
When the work was started it was not 
unusual for one of the children to give 
a sentence such as 


“It’s your turn,” whispered Jean. 


in a voice so loud that he could easily 
be heard in the next room, although he 
knew that the verb whispered meant to 
speak softly or to speak without voice. 
After more drill the children were able, 
not only to use the verb correctly, but 
also to give it the correct expression. 
The following are some of the sentences 
given by the children: 


“That’s not fair,” muttered Tom. 

“We will go to see ‘Embezzled Heaven’ 
this afternoon,” announced the Principal. 

“We will win the game Thursday,” 
predicted the coach. 

“I did go to bed at nine o’clock,” in- 
sisted Paul. 

“If you win the game, you will have 
a treat,” promised Sister. 

“I did not make three fouls in that 
quarter,” protested Tom. 

“I didn’t say anything at all,” growled 
Jean. 

“You think you’re perfect,” retorted 
Paul. 

“You have a spider on your back,” 


teased Jane. 
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“I’m sorry, | was wrong,” apologized 
Bill. 

“Please teach me how to drive,” 
pleaded Tom. 

“If you disobey again, you will be 
yanked out of the game,” warned the 
coach. 

“I asked somebody to help me with 
that problem,” confessed Paul. 

“Let those apples alone,” thundered 
the storekeeper. 


Another exercise—just to vary the 
drill — but one that the children found 
was fun was to have one child give 
part of the sentence and another com- 
plete it, for example: 


PauL: “There was another airplane 
crash,” 

JENE: gasped Tom. 

Tom: “You said that before,” 

Mary: retorted John. 

It was amazing how careful the chil- 
dren were to use the correct expression 
and emphasis when they had a definite 
verb in mind. 


OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE 
FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


by 
Edith M. Buell 


Vol. 1. With notes on the 
tion of the work of the Ist 
to 4th years. 


Vol. Il. With notes on the presenta- 
tion of the work of the 5th 
and 6th years. 


$2.70 each, postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


To complete this project the teacher wrote quotations on scrolls, such as: 


“We'll hang up a double victory,” 
“I detest going to bed early,” 
“She has eccentric taste,” 

“I’m late because I overslept,” 
“I lost my ticket,” 

“It’s my own 

“That’s not mine,’ 


“You'll be sorry if you don’t t study,” eae 
“T told you not to do that,” == 


didn’t do that,” 


“Surprise!” 


“I’m too busy,” 


(predicted ) 
(muttered ) 
(whispered ) 
(explained) 
( gasped ) 
(admitted ) 
(insisted ) 
(warned ) 
(admonished } 
( protested ) 
(exclaimed ) 
(promised ) 
(mumbled) 


The children read the sentences wid site completed them by supplying the cor- 
rect verb. During this exercise the teacher called the children’s attention to the fact 
that some of the words were similar in meaning and therefore could be called 
synonyms, while some were opposites or antonyms. 


The schoo! and the family are the two most important educators. If there is 
no mutual interest between them, or if they are hostile to each other, the work of 
education is’ rendered difficult, or even becomes problematical.—The Association 


Review, June, 1900. 
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PATRICIA BLAIR CORY 


n addition to providing a variety of 

books for recreational and leisure 
reading, school libraries should build 
good collections of supplementary books 
of non-fiction in many subject areas. 
Books of this type for study and refer- 
ence work are welcomed by both faculty 
members and students. Several new 
books, useful because they fit into the 
curriculum of schools for the deaf, are 
listed below. 


About the Vegetables on Your Plate, by 
Veva E. Allee, Melmont Publishers, 
Ine., 1960. $1.88. 

The author points out that vegetables 
are plants which are used for food, 
either in the raw or cooked state. Some 
of the short, clearly defined sections de- 
scribe roots, bulbs, leaves, stalks and 
stems. Other sections are devoted to 
storing, canning, freezing and markets. 

Attractive sketches in green, black and 
white enhance the text, and make it more 
easily understood by deaf children. Ex- 
pressions such as: plants are thinned out 
or plants are set out, will inevitably be 
difficult, but the sentences are short and 
simple, and most of the language is 
easily understood by the deaf. The or- 
ganization of this book into sections 
with chapter headings and a table of 
contents makes it easy to use. Highly 
recommended for Food Units. 

The publishers feel that this is ma- 
terial for third-grade reading level, with 
interest level from grades two to six. 
In the Lexington School the illustrations 
and captions will be used by the older 
groups in lower school; the text can be 


Supplementary Books for Schools 


used by all of the middle school, and 
may even be used occasionally for refer- 
ence work by upper school classes. 


About Apples from Orchard to Market, 
by Mary M. Green, Melmont Publishers, 
Inc., 1960. $1.88. 

The author is a member of a family 
that has had an apple orchard and ship- 
ping business for over a hundred years. 
She has cast her information into a nar- 
rative telling the story of the Green 
family activities from the time Grand- 
father Green planted his young trees to 
the present time. Spraying, pruning. 
fertilizing, irrigating and the various 
processes connected with marketing the 
apples are all described. 

The story format makes this book less 
easy to use than the one on vegetables. 
nevertheless, the skillful teacher can 
highlight a great deal of useful infor- 
mation in the text, and the illustrations 
clearly picture each activity. This will 
probably be most useful in middle and 
upper schools. 


About Our Weather, by Gertrude H. 
Gibson, Melmont Publishers, Ince., 
1960. $1.88. 


The table of contents will guide stu- 
dents to six good chapters on wind, 
clouds, rain, thunder and lightning. 
snow and hail. Since weather is a sub- 
ject stressed throughout the curriculum 
for the deaf, this little book will serve 
many purposes. Science classes will ob- 
viously use it, and other classes will also 
find interesting material in it. The il- 
lustrations and charts offer some sug- 
gestions for very simple experiments 
which can be done right in the class- 
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room. Middle school classes will prob- 

ably be the most frequent borrowers. 

The publishers suggest second-grade 

reading level, with interest from the first 

through fourth grades. 

Company’s Coming for Dinner, by Myra 
B. Brown, Franklin Watts, Inc., 1959. 
$2.50. 

In the constant search for attractive 
story and picture books which will fit in 
with the school curriculum, a _ book 
which is about foods, family relation- 
ships and familiar daily activities 
around the house is most welcome and 
useful. 

This book shows a young boy helping 
his mother as she prepares for company. 
They make a marketing list, go shop- 
ping, clean the house and set the table. 
Later, when the company arrives, the 
little boy is allowed to stay up long 
enough to answer the door bell and put 
away the guests’ coats. 

The vocabulary includes chicken, 
potato chips, shrimps, eggs, olives, 
cherries, cake, napkins, china, mother, 
father, company and market. The con- 
cepts presented are excellent, the pic- 
tures clear and simple, and the text short 
and easy. 

This book is good for oral story- 
telling and for beginning readers. Will 
be used in the kindergarten and lower 
school. 

Let’s Find Out What the Signs Say, by 
Martha and Charles Shapp, Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1959. $1.95. 

Educators in schools for the deaf, with 
their constant concern for functional 
reading, will be interested in this very 
informative and attractive book on 
signs. Exceedingly brief explanatory 
captions run across the bottom of each 
page, for example: “Some signs tell 
WHEN?” and “There are signs that tell 
HOW FAR.” 

Each page shows a group of related 
signs, such as: PUSH—PULL, EXIT— 
TURN LEFT. Individual signs, _ like: 
SCHOOL DRIVE SLOWLY, DANGER 
—THIN ICE and WET PAINT are in- 


cluded. (Continued on page 235) 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


announces the opening of its 
Summer Residence School, from 
July 5 to August 13, 1960. 


THE SCHOOL IS FOR 


—hard of hearing and deaf children. 
They are provided with a rehabilitation 
program ineluding auditory training, 
lipreading, speech and language ac- 
tivities, and, where desirable, the se- 
lection and evaluation of hearing aids. 

children with articulatory difficulties. 
These children are given training to 
correct distorted, substituted and 
omitted sounds. 

—children who stutter. Their training 
helps them speak with less effort and 
strain, and aids them in making the 
necessary emotional adjustments to- 
ward speech experiences. 

—children with cleft-palate speech. In- 
struction is given to improve their 
voice quality, and to make their pro- 
nunciation more distinct and intelli- 
gible. 


COST OF THE SCHOOL 


for the full term is $375.00 per child. 
This amount includes instruction, test- 
ing and continuous diagnosis, health 
services, recreation, supervision, and 
board and room. Bed linen and blan- 
kets are furnished by the School. Tow- 
els, clothing and personal laundry are 
provided by the child. Spending money 
should be limited to $10.00 for the 
entire period. It shquld cover all inci- 
dental expenses and is supervised by 
the Staff in the interest of health and 
general morale. 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE TO 
DR. LOUIS M. Di CARLO, Executive Director 
Syracuse 
GORDON D. HOOPLE Hearing and Speech Center 
805 South Crouse Avenue 
Syracuse 10, New York 
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May is Better Hearing Month 


May has again been designated as Better Hearing Month throughout the nation. 
Hearing societies, schools, and other organizations interested in the welfare of 
the hearing handicapped will take this opportunity to bring the facts about 
deafness and its accompanying problems to the attention of the general public 
in their communities. Messages from President Eisenhower and Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Arthur Flemming, will point up the 
goals of the American Hearing Society which sponsors Better Hearing Month. 
Leonard K. Firestone is honorary chairman of the program, which has for its slo- 


gan, HELP TO HEAR. 


Although the emphasis this year will be put on the problems of the hearing 
handicapped teenagers, the society is again urging parents to have their children’s 
hearing tested. If a child is slow to talk, is inattentive or falls behind in his 
school work, his hearing should be tested. Many parents never have their children’s 
hearing tested. Although many schools have audiology tests for children in the 
kindergarten or first grade, annual hearing checkups are not given to older 
children. Every effort should be made to conserve a child’s hearing. Special 
education should be planned for those whose hearing is not normal. Assistance 
in planning an educational and vocational program can be obtained from a 
number of local and national organizations. 


LIBERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
available 
TEACHERS OF THE DEAF BLIND 
and 
TEACHERS OF THE BLIND 
offered jointly by 
Boston University 


and 
Perkins School for the Blind 
Credits earned lead towards a Master’s Degree in Special 
Education or a Doctor’s Degree in Special Education 


Applications for admission, which should be made in ad- 
vance, may be addressed to 


Edward J, Waterhouse Director 


PERKINS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND 
Watertown 72, Mass, 
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A Word to Deaf Graduates 


“You must learn to understand your- 
self. This is a big principle with many 
points and meanings. You must under- 
stand that you can be just as successful, 
just as esteemed and honorable as any- 
one else. If you go through life thinking 
that you are unworthy, that you are not 
competent, that your parents or this 
school did not help you enough, or that 
you should not be deaf—you will not 
achieve your measure of the good life. 
Many people think these things. They 
feel this way, they are resentful and 
always trying to beat someone else. It 
is good to try to better yourself, but this 
should be done through cooperation and 
serving others, not by trying to win over 
them, or by getting what they have. 

“Learning to understand yourself has 
a special meaning for the deaf. You 
must learn to understand yourself and 
the hearing people with whom you live 
and associate. Most of the people you 
will live, work and play with will be 
hearing people. You must learn to 
understand them, too. Most hearing 
people do not learn to understand you. 
It is not necessary for them to do so 
because there are not many deaf people. 
Learning to understand yourself has a 
special meaning for you for other rea- 
sons. When you are deaf it is easy to 
get wrong ideas about many things 
happening around you. It is easy to feel 
that the world is against you, that people 
do not like you or that you are not like 
other people. In my work with the deaf 
it seems to me that this is one of the 
hardest lessons of all. I feel that I must 
warn you that it is not easy to learn 
to understand yourself and that it is not 
easy to be deaf. It does not make it 
easier when we realize that hearing 
people often do not show real under- 
standing toward you. .. . Yes, you must 
learn to understand yourself, and it is 
very important that you learn to under- 
stand the hearing world in which you 
live. You must understand that although 
there is prejudice and misunderstanding 
about the deaf, the deaf are now given 
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AUDITORY TRAINING 
MANUAL 


by 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


Lessons for hard of hearing 
teenagers and adults— for 
classroom or home practice 


“Do - it - yourself” sugges- 
tions. 
$4.20 postpaid 


Order from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N.W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D.C. 


A BEGINNER’S SPEECH BOOK 


176 outlined pictures 
of common nouns — 50 pages 


$1.00 plus postage 
Sisters of St. Francis 


St. John’s School for the Deaf 


3680 S. Kinnickinnic Ave. 
Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


better understanding than at any time 
in man’s long history. Life will not be 
easy for you, but it will be easier than 
it was for the deaf 10, 20, 30, 40 or 50 
years ago. Understanding is the prin- 
ciple that keeps you from becoming 
angry even when people are not con- 
siderate toward you. You must realize 
that those who are inconsiderate usually 
do not know other deaf people.”—Dr. 
Helmer R. Myklebust, Director of the 
Institute for Language Disorders in Chil- 
dren at Northwestern University, in a 
commencement address delivered at the 
Illinois School for the Deaf. 
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The 
Events 
SECTION 


A Parent Testifies. Capt. Jerome K. 
Donovan, member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Association and the father of 
a deaf daughter, spoke for parents when 
he testified before the Subcommittee on 
Special Education of the Committee on 
Education and Labor of the United 
States House of Representatives. The 
hearing was held in New Haven on 
December 17. John Swan, president of 
the Clarke School Parents’ Conference, 
also testified on behalf of House Joint 
Resolution 494 at that time. Capt. 
Donovan’s testimony is printed below: 


Mr. Elliot and Members of the Com- 
mittee: | am grateful for your invitation 
to appear before this committee in my 
dual role as the father of a deaf child, 
and as a member of the Board of the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for 
the Deaf. In both capacities, I desire, 
first of all, to give my unqualified sup- 
port to House Joint Resolution 494. 

I feel that I can best justify my sup- 
port by telling you the story of my deaf 
daughter. It is quite personal, but I 
fell that it will open another window on 
the problem of the education of the 
deaf. 

Mary is the youngest of our five chil- 
dren. She is just sixteen. We did not 
realize that she was deaf until she was 
about two-and-a-half years old, when she 
should have been doing quite a bit of 
baby talking. She was noisy enough, but 
suddenly it dawned on us that she did 
not respond unless she was looking at 
the source of the speech. Clinical tests 
proved our suspicions, and we were ad- 
vised to train her as a deaf child. Our 
knowledge in this field was non-existent, 
and Johns Hopkins directed us to the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association. We 


were furnished invaluable advice on 
schools and correspondence courses. 
Mrs. Donovan and | then visited most 
of the oral schools on the East Coast, 
but they were either filled, or were not 
equipped to handle Mary on a full-time 
boarding basis, which was a necessary 
condition to my service duty at that 
time. 

We were finally fortunate enough to 
have Mary accepted by St. Joseph Insti- 
tute for the Deaf in University City, Mis- 
souri, where she has been a student for 
12 years. She will graduate this year, 
has usable speech, and unusual facility 
in lipreading. She is going back next 
year for a “postgraduate” course, in or- 
der to orient her further for a useful life 
in the world of the hearing. 

I tell you these things because I know 
that we are among the most fortunate of 
parents. Our child has received a fine 
education, combined with love and un- 
derstanding. She is accepted by our com- 
munity in her own right, and she has 
brought the problem of the deaf to many 
of our townspeople, to their great en- 
lightenment. She is a fine athlete with 
many friends, and is probably the best 
known member of our family among the 
younger generation. On a personal note, 
she has done great things for our fam- 
ily in teaching unity and purpose. 

Now the point of all this leads up to 
the fact that there are, to my knowledge, 
many, many families with the same prob- 
lem, who cannot get an adequate educa- 
tion for their deaf children. We hear 
from them, and we try to help them, but 
there just aren’t enough qualified educa- 
tors to handle them. My oldest daughter 
became so keenly aware of this, that 
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after graduating from college, she took 
graduate work, and is now a teacher of 
the deaf at the Lexington School in New 
York. My three sons do their share as 
well. 

Deafness is a profound thing. To see 
the jight in the eyes of a child who 
“hears” through sight is truly inspiring. 
Education of the deaf cannot work mira- 
cles, but it can, when provided for, come 
awfully close. 


The Lehigh Valley Parents’ Group 
held its March meeting in Bethlehem, 
Pa. Guests of the 15 parents attending 
the meeting were Dr. Warren Dietrich, 
Jr., and Dr. Stephen F. Balshi, otolo- 
gists in Bethlehem, and Mrs. Helen 
Bebe and Antoinette Goffredo, speech 
therapists of Easton. The group dis- 
cussed a program of public education 
relating to the teaching of speech to the 
deaf. Plans were also made for estab- 
lishing an advisory group to counsel lo- 
cal area parents who may have recently 
discovered that they have a child with a 
severe hearing loss. 


Parents whose children attend the 
Edna E. Davis School in Spokane, 
Wash., were happy to learn that there 
will be three new classrooms for deaf 


At a meeting of 
the Springfield re- 
gional group of 
the Clarke School 
Parents’ Confer- 
ence, held March 
6 at the school, 
senior Margaret 
Johnson (right) 
was awarded first 
prize in a contest 
sponsored by the 
parents for the 
best designed 
Clarke School A 
Crest. 
Mrs. Herbert Lawrence of Hatfiel 


(left), 


children next fall. These and the pres- 
ent rooms will have ceilings and two 
walls with three-quarter inch acoustical 
tile. During the Christmas vacation one 
room was finished with the tile, and Mrs. 
George Humbert, Secretary of the Par- 
ent Teachers Organization, reports that 
the children love it. 


A major fund-raising event for the 
Gallaudet School (St. Louis) Parents’ 
Group is the Spring Festival held each 
March. This year the election of a king 
and queen from the upper classes was 
featured. Many things for the festival 
are donated by the parents, friends and 
local businesses. Games and _ refresh- 
ments round out the evening. 


Kendall School (District of Colum- 
bia) parents, teachers and counsellors 
enjoyed a showing of “Children of Si- 
lence” in April. The hour-long film tells 
an interesting story of the deaf in Japan. 
It is in Japanese with captions in Eng- 
lish. A question and answer session fol- 
lowed the film, with Dr. Carl Rankin, 
professor of psychology at Gallaudet - 
College, as moderator. Kendall’s annual 
spring festival was scheduled for April 
28, and, as always, was planned to be 
the biggest event of the year for the 


group. 


chairman of the contest, awarded the cash 


prize to Miss Johnson, daughter of Mr. & Mrs. F. Mitchell Johnson of Charleston, 
S. C. Holding winning design is Mrs. John E. Swan of Springfield. All of the Upper 
School students made designs for the crest. Judges were Mrs. Lawrence, Principal 
George T. Pratt and Stanford E. Blish, supervising teacher of the Upper School. 
The parents will sell the crests, turning the proceeds over to the school’s develop- 


ment program, 
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SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


OFFERS A CO-SPONSORED PROGRAM 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
AND THE 
SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND DRAMATIC ARTS 
IN 
AUDIOLOGY AND SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


SUMMER SESSION, 1960 


Summer Residence School for Children with Hearing and Speech Im- 
pairments 

Introduction to Hearing and Speech Disorders 

Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 

Teaching Speech to the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing 

Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory) 
Education and Development of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice) 
Articulation and Voice Disorders 

Stuttering and Allied Disorders 

Speech and Language Problems of Cerebral Palsy 

Clinical Methods and Practice in Hearing and Speech Therapy 


Course offerings in all other areas of education of exceptional children 


For detailed information regarding courses, housing, tuition, and related 
matters, write 


Dr. Louis M. DiCarlo 


School of Education, Syracuse University : 
—— Special Education Building, 805 South Crouse Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York — — 
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What About High School? 


DONALD B. SCHWEHN 


Mr. Schwehn is a teacher in the Washington 
High School, Portland, Ore. 


HE Portland Public School District 
has provided educational opportuni- 
ties for the hearing handicapped child 
over a number of years. Hard of hear- 
ing students who are able to compete in 
regular classrooms are given assistance 
by speech clinicians. Deaf students who 
need special help in all curricular areas 
receive training at the Hosford Day 
School for the Deaf, an elementary 
school which is a wing of a regular 
hearing school. This enables deaf stu- 
dents to participate in regular class- 
rooms as speech and lipreading develop. 
When the deaf child completes the 
elementary curriculum at Hosford, he is 
enrolled at Washington High school. 
He becomes one of the regular freshmen 
who is assigned to the class counselor 
and is scheduled to all of the usual 
classes any student takes. 

Homework is assigned, tests given 
and report cards marked in the same 
way for the deaf child as all the other 
children. Punctuality, regular attend- 
ance and proper discipline are required; 
service to school is encouraged and par- 
ticipation in athletics and social clubs is 
suggested. 

A certificated teacher of the deaf is a 
member of the high school staff. The 
deaf students schedule one 58-minute 
period each day with him; speech, lip- 
reading, auditory training and language 
development are taught. If there seems 
to be particular need, a study period is 
also allowed with this teacher; assistance 
can then be given in subject areas. 

In a number of cases hearing handi- 
capped children attend Portland high 
schools other than Washington. These 
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students receive assistance from speech 
clinicians assigned to their school. These 
students are those whose ability to use 
language exceptionally well made it pos- 
sible for them to be integrated in regu- 
lar elementary schools. 


All of the teachers at Washington 
High school have received deaf students 
in their classes with a generous accept- 
ance. They have shown patience and 
understanding, friendliness and coopera- 
tion. Suggestions from the teacher of 
the deaf are tried; deaf students are 
faced away from windows, front seats 
are assigned, lectures and _ recitations 
given so the child has visual clues, and 
the blackboard is always full. Each class 
has a “listener” for the deaf student. 
The “listener” is a non-handicapped stu- 
dent who sees that the deaf child under- 
stands assignments and is following class 
work. 

Success is achieved by the hearing 
handicapped student just as by the non- 
handicapped. Industry and perseverance 
are necessary; willingness and deter- 
mination are essential. 

Some of the boys have won awards in 
football; others have been on wrestling, 
swimming and track teams. The girls 
have joined the “pep” club which cheers 
the teams to victories. One student be- 
longs to the art club, another to “Neak,” 
a social-service group. A senior was vot- 
ed into “Cleves,” an honor student 
group. 

A deaf student is successfully complet- 
ing a second year of Spanish. Several 
are following courses in science. Some 
have graduated from business education 
courses. Boys have been able to follow 
courses in mechanics, printing, drawing, 
carpentry. and metal work. Girls are 

(Continued on page 238) 
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Jan Mail tor Mr. Fellendorf 


N the February 1960 Volta Review an 
open letter to parents from George W. 
Fellendorf, Secretary of the Parents’ Sec- 
tion, was printed. Proof that Mr. Fellen- 
dorf, the father of a deaf daughter, 
spoke for many parents is evidenced by 
the amount of mail he has received in 
response. Excerpts are printed below. 
Readers will remember “Charlotte’s 
Story” which appeared in the October 
1957 Volta Review. Charlotte’s mother 
has written Mr. Fellendorf, and gives an 
interesting progress report on how her 
daughter is doing 21% years later: 

“I have read with much interest your 
‘Open Letter to Parents’ in the February 
issue of the Volta Review. This brief 
statement of your philosophy is so very 
well phrased and should be of great 
value to other parents. 

“Like you, my husband and I are the 
parents of a deaf daughter. Our Char- 
lotte is now sixteen, and we have 
travelled down the road of disappoint- 
ment, bewilderment and frustration. I 
am happy to be able to say that such an 
attitude no longer exists in my family. 
It cannot, for Charlotte is an extremely 
successful deaf child. Yet even before 
her success became apparent, I too, was 
developing a philosophy of hope. I 
know what you mean by subtle admoni- 
tions concerning the limitations of deaf- 
ness. I also know that too few deaf 
children are given the opportunity and 
the encouragement to live a full life as 
an independent person, but rather are 
often relegated to an inferior (though 
admittedly less complicated and demand- 
ing) status. The blame for this situa- 
tion rests, I believe, not only with the 
educators and the medical profession, 
but also with the parents themselves. It 
is not only our right, but our duty to do 
all that we can to stimulate a greater 
interest in providing broader and more 
challenging opportunities for the deaf 
child. I am delighted that we have in 
you such an articulate spokesman. 

“I notice from the tone of the above 


paragraph that it might seem that I have 
a grudge against educators and doctors. 
This is far from the truth. I have a very 
great respect for most of them, and I 
am grateful to those fine teachers and 
physicians who have done so much for 
my daughter and indeed for all of us. 

“Not wishing to tire you here with 
details of Charlotte’s history, may I 
refer you to an article which I wrote 
for the October 1957 issue of the Volta 
Review. . . . Charlotte is now a sopho- 
more in a large public high school in 
Shreveport. She is on the honor roll, 
having completed the first semester with 
a B plus average. Her favorite subject 
is Latin, in which she has maintained an 
A average. She is a member of two 
social clubs and of the Latin Forum. 
She has occasional dates with boys. The 
large majority of her friends are hear- 
ing students, as is her most constant 
young male companion. 

“IT want you to understand that Char- 
lotte, though intelligent and diligent, is 
not brilliant. She has been helped and 
encouraged consistently. When she does 
not understand an explanation in class, 
her father or I pick it up at home. We 
have been her tutors. I want you also 
to understand that Charlotte, though she 
has some usable hearing in one ear, 
which is benefitted by the use of a hear- 
ing aid, is deaf, not hard of hearing. 
Over a long period of time she was 
taught to speak and to understand speech 
by some very fine and intelligent teach- 
ers. Only once or twice has she had a 
poor teacher. This child is not herself 
extraordinary; she has merely had extra- 
ordinary opportunities. I believe that 
other deaf children, many others, can 
have them also... .” 

A Wisconsin parent of a young deaf 
child writes: 

“Your open letter to parents was so 
touching to us. We have a six-year-old 
daughter, very hard of hearing. There 
is no need to elaborate on the heartaches 

(Continued on page 238) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Karl, 29 months old, lives in Canada with 
his parents who moved there from Ger- 
. Many six years ago. 

I am writing this note to explain my 
personal problems about my son Karl, 
age 29 months. When Karl was 10 
months old, we knew for sure that he 
was deaf. Thanks to the doctor, nurse, 
the correspondence course and the Volta 
Review, we picked up our broken pieces 
and started to make the best out of it. 

Karl is a happy little boy. He gets 
along well with other children. He likes 
to ride the tricycle and loves to play 
with little cars and blocks. I do not 
think he lipreads, but he knows most of 
the time what I want him to do. He lets 
me know when he has to go to the bath- 
room. He says mama or amy and some- 
times dock, but he says it to everything 
—only the sound is different, ranging 
from happy to unhappy. He says Ai, but 
without noise. Karl started the cor- 
respondence course when he was 22 
‘months old. We did fine with matching 
things, but now with trying gross sound 
and blowing, I don’t know what to do. 
Karl does not respond to sound, and he 
just does not like to blow. How do you 
get along with your children with gross 
sound and blowing? 


lf you would like to join a correspondence 
group to discuss your problems and your chil- 
dren by letter with other parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and with an Association representative, 
send your name, the name and age of your 
child and the degree of hearing loss to the 
Alexander Graham Bell Association for the 
Deaf. Requirements are that ycu '# a member 
as the Association and that you answer the 
Roundabout promptly. 
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Three-year-old Anastacia is profoundly 
deaf. Her father is in the armed service, 
and the family is now overseas. 

Discovery of Anastacia’s loss of hear- 
ing came slowly not long before she 
reached her second birthday. She was 
active, alert and expressive; and re- 
sponded to most anything expected of 
her at her age. Two older brothers, nor- 
mal in all aspects, started speaking late. 

In view of the fact that we constantly 
move about and several languages are 
spoken at home, we take it that this is 
ample enough reason for the delay of 
their speech—hence we did not push 
Anastacia to talk early. 

Anastacia spoke mama almost at the 
age of 16 months—and up to now, how- 
ever, that is all she can clearly pro- 
nounce. Everything is mama to her; 
requests for a glass of milk (w/motion), 
shoes, going for rides, screaming for 
help, etc. 

At the age of two, Anastacia toilet- 
trained herself completely. She learned 
to dress herself, with only occasional 
help, at the age of two years and three 
months. 

There is no problem whatsoever on 
her eating—she eats everything and any- 
thing now. She has the tendency to be 
left-handed in spite of our constantly 
correcting her. She throws her ball with 
her left hand and eats with her left hand. 

With her lessons on color and objects 
and picture matching there is no diffi- 
culty at all. She likes to go over the 
house to find objects to match her pic- 
ture books. She also likes to point to 
different parts of her body, i.e., nose, 
hair, feet, etc. to match the pictures. 
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ORTHOVOX 


which will operate with either 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
ponies by any movement of the head. 

ss feed-back than with any other type 
earphone. A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holdin 
two receivers. The very youngest wil 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 


KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the pupil, they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, cords, plugs and contro] boxes 
can be purch separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 
High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


Harold is also three years old, and is pro- 
foundly deaf. He is enjoying nursery 
school. 

It was when Harold was 19 months of 
age that I suspected something was 
wrong. He was playing in the back yard, 
and his grandfather called to him, 
“Come back.” Harold kept going. See- 
ing this from the window I thought to 
myself, “the little show-off.” Soon after 
I called them to lunch, and as Harold 
sat at his table, | came up behind him 
and clapped two pot covers together— 
there was no response. The next day I 
took Harold to our family doctor’s office 
for a checkup, and told him of my sus- 
picions. He told me there was nothing 
wrong with the child and that many 
children reach the age of two without 
speaking, but if I wanted he would give 
me the address of a local ear, nose and 
throat doctor. I went to see the spe- 
cialist the next day and he told me 
Harold wasn’t talking because he wasn’t 
hearing because he had fluid in the ear 
—that’s when I thought the sky fell in. 
Two weeks later we took Harold to an- 
other specialist and his diagnosis was 
the same. He gave us some reading ma- 
terial, gave us the address of a cor- 
respondence course, and also told us of 
a nursery class for the preschool deaf. 


I have been fairly successful with 
Harold in regards to the correspondence 
course. I could truthfully say he likes 
sitting down to play school. When it 
came to the lessons on gross sounds I 
found his interest to be short. I had no 
trouble in lipreading lessons. Sitting in 
front of a mirror was more play than 
work, so we lipread now with or without 
it. Today, Harold just naturally looks 
from face to face as he watches people 
talk. The lipreading lesson he seems to 
enjoy the most is the one where I hide 
objects around the kitchen and have him 
bring them to me one at a time. He also 
likes the one where I put objects into a 
bag and have him reach in for the one 
I ask for. 

When I started Harold at the nursery 
school he had to make quite an adjust- 
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ment. The first week he was a little 
fussy, but the second week showed a 
marked improvement. Now he goes to 
school with no trouble and comes out 
smiling and full of talk. 

I didn’t have too much trouble with 
him when it came to blowing. I took 
some feathers and tiny bits of paper and 
we blew them across the table. Harold 
semed to enjoy this. He loves to blow 
out candles or matches. His latest fa- 
vorite is blowing soap bubbles, and he 
is beginning to show an interest in bal- 
loons. 

Harold wears a hearing aid loaned to 
us by the hearing center. At first he 
wasn't too happy about it, but now he 
wears it a good part of the day. 

The only problem confronting us at 
present is meal time. He just doesn’t sit 
at the table long enough—wants to play; 
lipread spoon, fork, knife, etc., take a 
mouthful and leave. 


Linda is almost two years old and is 
beginning to wear her hearing aid. 


In order to understand my reactions 
to Linda, I think it might help to know 
something about Barbara, her older sis- 
ter. Because Barbara was my first child, 
and I was eager that she be normal and 
well adjusted, my over-anxiety led to all 
sorts of complications. Linda was just 
the perfect second child. She was a 
happy, contented baby, easily adjusted 
to a schedule, ate well, slept soundly and 
played cheerfully by the hour alone in 
her playpen or crib. I was never so de- 
lighted, and because she played so well 
alone, I was content to leave her alone. 
My household chores kept me busy, and 
neighborhood children kept Barb safely 
occupied. 

Linda made just about as rapid prog- 
ress in her physical development as Barb 
had, but when new neighbors moved 
across the street from us, with a little 
girl, who was exactly two months older 
than Linda, we had a better basis for 
comparison. Linda’s efforts at speech 
were far behind hers. 
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e Pre-school through primary grades; program developing to 12-year school e Mod- 


New Hampshire’s 


CROTCHED 
MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


ern residential school in beautiful Monadnock Region e Trained teachers and fully 
qualified staff e Audiologist ¢ Oral methods e Group and individual hearing aids 
used by all children e New vocational and recreational building e¢ Parent counsel- 
mat ore education e Teacher training program; Crotched Mountain scholarships 
available 


For further information, write 


Helen G. Crathern, Director 


Crotched Mountain School For the Deaf 


Greenfield, New Hampshire 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION —Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 


other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders — children and 
adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 


portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 


IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


Eight months ago, I was in the depths 
of despair. Now I can honestly say I 
am looking forward with interest to the 
years ahead working with Linda. It will 
be difficult and disappointing at times, I 
am sure. but the results will be most re- 
warding. 

For two weeks now Linda has been 
wearing ear pieces in both ears attached 
to a Y cord connected to her hearing 
aid. So far she responds to only one 
type of sound—that of a jet airplane 
flying overhead. Just last Sunday as we 
were eating dinner she suddenly stopped 
and pointed up. When I noticed her 
pointing I listened and heard a jet. 
Other than this sound, which is well 
within the 90-100 decible range, we have 
no other indication that she hears. I 
had thought of having my husband con- 
nect earphones to the TV and radio. He 
can do this, but Linda will have nothing 
whatsoever to do with earphones. 


Laura Louise, just past two, is profoundly 
deaf, and her hearing difficulty is further 
complicated by cerebral palsy. 

Unlike the other children in this 
Roundabout, Laura Louise has a mild 
cerebral palsy affecting her left side 
only. She did not sit up until she was 
nine months old, and has been walking 
for about three months. 

When Laura Louise was about four 
months old, we began to notice how she 
held her head back. Other things began 
to develop and finally the doctor con- 
firmed our fears and told us she had a 
mild cerebral palsy of the entire left 
side. A month later we began to doubt 
her hearing ability, and talked it over 
with the doctor, but he brushed it off 
after a few snapped fingers and hand 
claps. He recommended that we take her 
to a medical clinic so that they could 
check her progress. 

When she was nine months old, we 
took her for her first visit. The doctor 
explained that she would have difficulty 
in using her left hand and would prob- 
ably walk with a limp. He also said he 
felt she should be tested for a hearing 
loss and he made an appointment with 
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an audiologist. After an audio test, he 
talked with us about her hearing and 
told us she had an 85 db loss. 

We have worked with Laura Louise 
for over a year now and have seen many 
changes. With corrective shoes, she can 
walk, and does, all day long. We call 
her hurricane because she goes through 
the house like one. She feeds herself, 
will try to put on her clothes, and acts 
just like any two-year-old. She plays 
with a baby doll—dressing, feeding, put- 
ting it to bed, etc. She gets her bowl out 
at supper time and puts it on her high- 
chair and then pulls the chair over to 
the table. She also puts her sister’s bowl 
on the table. Crystal’s bowl is pink and 
Laura Louise never makes a mistake. 
She knows all her toys and gets quite 
angry with Crystal when she plays with 
her toys. 

She never points to anything without 
asking for it. She uses her voice all the 
time and we walk to her constantly. She 
can tell when we say “Bye-Bye,” “get 
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your coat, “you want water, where’s 
your nose.” She will look at my mouth 
when I talk and at times will copy my 
mouth movements without sound. 

We have been very fortunate in being 
near a speech correction school spon- 
sored by the Junior League. Laura be- 
gan classes there in January for a half- 
hour a day. We have purchased a hear- 
ing aid but she will only wear it occa- 
sionally. We know she hears with her 
aid, but she has had so many ear infec- 
tions that it hurts her ear to wear it. 


Kimberly Jo is four years old. She has 
been tentatively classified as extremely 
hard of hearing. 

Our recognition of Kim’s hearing loss 
came slowly. When she was a year and 
a half old, she said only, ‘Momma.” We 
tried all of the various methods of “home 
testing,” and found that at times she 
seemed to hear, and at others she didn’t. 
Then came the process of trying to find 
an audiologist willing to test a child her 
age. When we did find one, most of the 


FORT LAUDERDALE 


ORAL 
SCHOOL 


A 
COMPLETELY 
ORAL SCHOOL 


located in 
sunny South 
Florida 


Offering a comprehensive oral training program for children with hearing and/or 
lanquage disorders. Training from pre-school through high school. 


When children are ready for partial integration with hearing children, they attend 
@ private school with small classes and a program coordinated with this one. An oppor- 
tunity is provided for each child to proceed at his own rate. 


The major emphasis and goal for these children is on the completion of a hearing 


high school and college training in the college of their choice. Enrollment is limited. 


For further information write Mary K. Van Wyk, Principal 
930 S.E. 9th St., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
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CHILDREN’S AUDITORY 
TEST 
By Edna K. Monsees 


A recording for testing the hear- 
ing of young children, developed 
to meet the need for a speech recep- 
tion test to supplement the pure 
tone audiogram. 78 rpm, 12-inch 
record at constant intensity, made 
of unbreakable vinylite. 

Side I-Toys. Uses nine test words: 
baby, duck, car, dog, bus, fish, air- 
plane, boat and ball. 

Side 11 — Numbers. Consists of 
pairs of numbers such as “9-4, 
6-5,” ete. 


$6.25 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Conversational Efficiency 
by MarTHA E. BRUHN 
A set of 100 exercises graded from ' 
simple to the more difficult 
May be used with any method of 
lipreading 
$1.55 postpaid 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 


ONE AT A TIME. 


A correspondence school for 
pre-school to primary deaf 
children and their parents. 
Write 
Margaret Whitsitt, M.A. 
Box 239 
Vacaville, California 


test was taken by force, and the results 
showed a 30 to 40 db loss. Then a spe- 
cialist removed lymphoid tissue block- 
ing both Eustachian tubes. There was 
little, if any, improvement. Six months 
later she received a series of three radi- 
um treatments, which did not improve 
the hearing. Within the six-months pe- 
riod we tried the compressed air method 
of trying to open the tubes and sur- 
gically puncturing the eardrums to drain 
fluid gathered in the middle ear. After 
all this, we took Kim to a university 
hospital. There we spent two hours with 
an audiologist, and came out with a 
diagnosis of a severe loss and a prescrip- 
tion for a hearing aid. 

Kim wears her aid well until she has 
an ear infection, after which we bribe 
and plead to get it back into her routine. 

A year ago we joined a parent organ- 
ization for preschool deaf children. They 
have a parent-supported nursery for 
three- and four-year-old deaf and hard 
of hearing youngsters. Kim started to 
school last September and goes four half- 
days a week. The teacher is a trained 
teacher of the deaf recommended to us 
by the state school. She taught Kim to 
blow, first with a feather, then as fol- 
lows; a small piece of tissue paper, can- 
dies, matches, and lighters. We are 
presently working on horns and whistles. 

She is definitely an extrovert and I 
think a happy, well adjusted child. Out- 
side of school her time is spent with 
hearing children. 


LANGUAGE STORIES and DRILLS 


BOOKS I, II, Ill, and IV 


Gertrude W. diinies Mabel K. Jones 
and M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.50, plus postage 
Teachers’ Manuals I, II, III, and IV. 
Price per copy $1.00, plus postage 

Send orders to ‘ 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle St., Brattleboro, Vermont 
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(Continued from page 221) 


The signs and the concepts they in- 
troduce vary considerably in the degree 
of complexity, making this book useful 
in a variety of ways for all grade levels 
above the nursery. 


Let’s Find Out What’s Big and What’s 
Small, by Martha and Charles Shapp, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1959. $1.95. 


This book is outstandingly clear in its 
presentation of the concepts of size and 
size relationships and perspective. If it 
had been designed with the deaf child in 
mind, it couldn’t have been much better. 

Starting out with things that are 
clearly very big, like elephants and loco- 
motives, the theme progresses to the very 
small things, like mice and bees. There 
are numerous examples of comparative 
sizes, such as: the boy who is shorter 
than his father, but taller than his sister. 
An example of perspective is the bird, 
who looks big to the worm, but small 
to the cat. 


STORIES AND GAMES 
FOR EASY 
LIPREADING PRACTICE 


By Rose V. Feilbach 


Planned for use with teenagers or adults. Cen- 
tains games, qui pupil readings, true stories 
and legends, and dot Paper. 


$2.70 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Concerning the Heredity 
of Deafness 


CLARKE SCHOOL STUDIES 
e 


These studies include pedigree charts, 
audiograms and data about relatives of 
deaf pupils. 163 pages. Paper cover. 


$1.70 postpaid 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1337 35th St., N.W. | Washington 7, D.C. 


SUNSHINE COTTAGE 
Oral Day School For Deaf Children 
103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


We only look at the pictures now, but later on we w 


For further information write Rachel D. Davies, Ed. D., Director 


ill read the stories for ourselves 
A modern school, modern equipment, and 
modern methods 

Pre-school through eighth grade 


Teacher-training program affiliated with 
nearby Trinity University 
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THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF was rep- 
resented at the 1960 White House Conference 
on Children and Youth by one of its officers 
and the executive secretary. Dr. June Miller, 
secretary of the Association, participated in 
one of the workgroups considering the topic; 
“Knowing, Understanding and Helping the 
Physically Handicapped.” Mrs. Jeanette Ninas 
Johnson, the Association’s executive secretary, 
was a member of the group discussing “Im- 
a Personnel Needs and Ways of Meeting 
hem.” 


SUMMER COURSES IN SPEECH AND 
HEARING will be offered at Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill. Information 
about the courses can be obtained from Har- 
old R. Phelps, director of the division of 
special education. 


THE PILOT CLUB OF SPARTANBURG, 
S. C., in December of 1958 announced its 
plans to carry on a long-term project to raise 
money for the purchase and maintenance of 
hearing aids for needy children at the South 
Carolina School for the Deaf. The club spon- 
sored a performance by the Southern Ballet of 
Atlanta on November 4, 1959, for the purpose 
of raising money for this fund. Members of 
the club also sell candy and cutlery for this 
benefit. To date three generous checks have 
been presented to the School. 


Dr. Laurens Walker, Superintendent of 
the school, is shown receiving a check 
from Mrs. Ernestine Hadaway, President 
of the Pilot Club of Spartanburg. Tony 
Schiffiano, a second-year pupil, is shown 
how to adjust his hearing aid by Jose- 
phine Prall, Hearing Consultant. Miss 
Prall is a member of the Association’s 
Auxiliary Board. 


MARTHA E. BRUHN, a member of the ad- 
visory board of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Association for the Deaf, a long-time member 
of the Association, and a friend of Dr. Bell, 
died in Boston on March 28, at the age of 
89. Known for many years for her work with 
the hearing impaired, Miss Bruhn had been 
honored on February 28, just a month before 
death, by the Boston Quota Club, which 
named her as its Woman of Achievement for 
1960. She was the author of Conversational 
Efficiency and The Muller-Walle Method of 
Lip Reading. Before becoming deaf when she 
was a young woman, Miss Bruhn had been a 
teacher of French and German. When she 
heard of the method of lipreading being 
taught in Germany at that time, the young 
teacher went there to study it. She became so 
enthusiastic about the course that she trans- 
lated the lessons into English, and opened the 
Muller-Walle School of Lip Reading in Bos- 
ton in 1902. She also taught courses in the 
method in other cities in the United States, 
and at some schools for the deaf. In addi- 
tion to her two books, Miss Bruhn wrote many 
articles for the Volta Review. Her books have 
been translated into Afrikaans for use in the 
schools for the deaf in the Union of South 
Africa. During World War I Miss Bruhn 
wrote a Manual of Lip Reading for the Hard 
of Hearing or Deaf Soldier, Sailor or Civilian, 
which was published by the Volta Bureau in 
1912. Later she translated the manual into 
French for use in Europe. 


MRS. LILIAN GROSVENOR JONES was 
the principal speaker at ceremonies held in 
March to dedicate a new school—the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Junior High School in 
Milwaukee—named in honor of her grand- 
father. Mrs. Jones spoke about her grand- 
father’s interest in children and education, 
and his concern for the oral education of deaf. 
children. She said, in part: “The family of 
Alexander Graham Bell is greatly pleased that 
the School Board of Milwaukee is naming this 
splendid new school in his honor. Although 
better known as an inventor, Mr. Bell pre- 
ferred throughout his life to consider himself 
a teacher. He would have been glad to have 
this school bear his name.” She also recounted 
a trip her grandfather took to Chicago and 
Milwaukee in 1918 to visit day schools for 
the deaf which were teaching deaf children to 
speak. Mrs. Jones is a long-standing member 
of the Association’s board of directors, and has 
also served as secretary. 


The Volta Review 
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HARRIET F. McLAUGHLIN, principal of 
Junior High School #47, New York City’s 
School for the deaf and hard of hearing, re- 
tired this spring after 20 years as principal. 
She is succeeeded by Margaret K. Wallin as 
Acting Principal. During Mrs. McLaughlin’s 
principalship she helped develop the New 
York City program which has been expanded 
to include classes for hearing impaired chil- 
dren of all ages. Among other professional 
activities, Miss McLaughlin spent a year in 
Turkey at the request of the Federal govern- 
ment organizing schools for the deaf and 
developing a teaching training program. In 
1952-56 she served as an auxiliary Board 
member of the Alexander Graham Bell Associ- 
ation for the Deaf. 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
in Rochester, New York, will hold its seventh 
annual workshop for parents of preschool deaf 
children the week of August 28. Parents and 
their children will spend the week becoming 
acquainted with the school’s program and 
policies. Lectures, demonstrations, films and 
discussions will be held daily. For further 
details, write to: Rochester School for the 
Deaf, 1545 St. Paul St., Rochester 21. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS to explore 
the possibilities of using television for teaching 
the deaf are being undertaken by the Com- 
munication Arts Group of New York Univer- 
sity. Pilot lessons, prepared by John D. Har- 
rington, assistant principal of New York City’s 
public school for the deaf, were shown on the 
University’s closed circuit system recently. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS in the field of 
teaching the deaf have been announced by 
Loyola University, in Chicago. Sister Mary 
Syra will teach the workshop in the teaching 
of religion to deaf children from June 27-July 
15. A workshop in the teaching of speech, 
language and reading to the deaf will be 
taught by Marian Quick, supervising principal 
of Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 
It will be held July 16-Aug. 5. Each workshop 
will give three semester hours of credit. 


DR. HELMER R. MYKLEBUST, director 
of the Institute for Language Disorders at 
Northwestern University, will speak at a con- 
ference to be held at Junior High School #47 
in New York City on May 27 at 4 p.m. Sub- 
ject of the conference, sponsored by Parents 
of Aphasic Children, is “Experimental Classes 
for Children with Language Disorders.” 


May, 1960 


HEAR TELEPHONE 
VOICES EASILY 


with a Volume Control Telephone 


Just a turn of a button gives you the 
right volume for any caller’s voice. Makes 
hearing easier, phoning more fun. To 
order a low-cost Volume Con- 
trol Telephone for your home or 
office, just call your local Bell 
Telephone Business Office. 


ST. JOSEPH INSTITUTE FOR THE 
DEAF, in St. Louis, will be affiliated next fall 
with Fontbonne College in a training program 
for teachers of the deaf. Six members of the 
faculty of St. Joseph’s will lecture at the 
college, and the student teachers will receive 
400 hours of practice teaching in the class- 
rooms at the Institute. The four-year curricu- 
lum will include basic liberal arts courses as 
well as specialized training to meet the re- 
quirements set up by the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf. Sister 
Anna Rose, who is principal of St. Joseph’s, 
is a member of the board of directors of Font- 
bonne College, and is also a member of the 
board of the Alexander Graham Bell Associa- 
tion for the Deaf. 


A ONE-WEEK INSTITUTE FOR PAR- 
ENTS of preschool deaf children will be held 
at Tennessee School for the Deaf June 4-11. 
Parents and their children will live on the 
campus for the entire week, while the par- 
ents attend classes, and the children receive 
complete hearing and psychological evalua- 
tions. Dr. Lloyd Graunke, superintendent of 
the Tennessee school, is coordinator of the in- 
stitute. Preschool training classes will be con- 
ducted during the week so that parents can 
observe the kind of activities they can con- 
tinue in their homes before the children are 
old enough to attend school. 
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Address Advertising Department, Volta Review. 


POSITION OPEN 


Teachers of the Deaf: Openings in Primary—Inter- 
mediate—Advanced and speech teacher for Advanced 
Dept. Bachelor Degree, es to a Master, 
ng to $6456. George H. Thompson, Supervisor 
f Education, Nebraska School for the the Deaf, 3223 
North 45th, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Trained teacher in large public day 
school. New building, Modern curriculum, oral 
method, pupils integrated with hearing children. 
Group hearing aids, additional services of s 
correctionist, psychologist and social worker available. 

~ ow ag and working conditions. Contact: 
rector, Personnel Depart- 
lackamas 


WANTED: 


W. Buskrud, Direct 
Portland Public Schools, 631 N. E. Cl 
Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 


The Austine School, 2 residential school for the 
deaf in b Vv needs 
teach S t 1960. Elementary and Ad- 
vanced Departments. Apply to J. Jay Farman, 
Superintendent. 


anted—Supervisor for oral pre-school and pri: 
—— for the deaf, in Birmingham Public Schools 
system; salary $6000 > $7000 depending upon ex- 
perience and ability; to apply or for further infor- 
mation write to E. Roach, Ph.D., Director, Hear- 
ing and Speech Clinic, Medical College of Alabama, 
1919 7th Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama. 


TEACHERS OF THE DEAF: Openings at el 
h school, and senior high school 
. Salaries range from $4895 to $9135. Cali- 
fornia certification required. Address inquiries to 
Dr. F. Melvyn Lawson, Deputy Superintendent, 
Sacramento City Unified School District, 1619 N 
Street, Sacramento, California. 


ee teacher in private oral day 
classes 


ing high “school. Oral method. Bachelor's degree, 
training included, $4600-$6200; additional merit 
raises. Master's degree, training included, $4800- 
$6400; additional merit raises. Further remuneration 
for part-time audiological and psychological services. 
vania State Oral School f, 1800 N. Wash- 
ington Ave., 


Wanted—Tutor for an eighth grade deaf girl dur- 
ing July and August. Room and private bath fur- 
mished with salary. Please contact Mrs. Jack Tran- 
tham, Green Acres, Brevard, North Carolina. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 


The Nitchie School Basic Course 

in Lipreading 
By Kathryn Alling Ordman 

Mary Pauline Ralli 

A first course of 30 lipreading lessons for 

teenagers and adults. 

Instructions for home study are included. 
$3.95 postpaid 

THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, NW. 
Washington Cc. 


(Continued from page 228) 
and searchings we encountered until we 
knew how to begin to help her. She is 
in an oral class in a school which also 
teaches blind and hearing children. 
Jeanie can read and lipread a great num- 
ber of nouns and a few verbs, has speech 
for a few short sentences when prompted. 

“We, too, have been told not to be too 
ambitious for our child, but we see she 
is eager to learn, so happy to find ways 
to express herself, that we wish to be 
constantly improving her opportunities. 

“We need leadership to ascertain what 
we should demand for children like ours. 
I’m sure educators, doctors and the pub- 
lic are with us in our hope for a better 
future for all handicapped children. . . .” 

A parent in Ohio wrote to the Volta 
Review office: 

“T felt very blue the day my February 
Volta Review came, but after reading 
Mr. Fellendorf’s letter, I felt life was 
worth living again. How one parent 
can help another, without even knowing 
them, is marvelous.” 


(Continued from page 227) 


able to learn baking, sewing or design 
if they like. 

There are very few restrictions on the 
hearing handicapped student with re- 
gard to opportunity and assistance in 
education. The Portland school admin- 
istration has provided classrooms, in- 
structors and auditory equipment; the 
student can succeed to the extent of his 
ability and determination, as others be- 
fore him have done. 


The Volta Review 


— _ Rates for general ads: $1.00 per line for one he 
re insertion; 75c per line for three insertions. Mini- ve 
mum three lines. 
\ ae Rates for positions ads: Subscriber, 25 words, = 
i pan ; $1.75 for one insertion, $4.00 for three insertions. eS 
a at Nonsubscribers, $2.75 for one insertion, $7.00 for cae 
4 es three insertions. Box numbers 25c extra per insertion. = 
: 
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equipped new building: wonderful climate. Write 
Hattie Harrell, Tucker-Maxon Oral School, 2860 
S E. Holgate Bivd., Portland 2, Oregon. 
Wanted: Teachers for all department levels. includ- 
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ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


HEARING SOCIETIES 


Albuquerque (New Mexico) 
1001 Second 8t., N.W. 


earing r 
Hospital 


1 (Maryland) 
928 N. Charles Street 


Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Ave. 


2 (Tilinois) 
30 W. Washington St. 


Cincinnati 19 (Ohio) 
3006 Vernon PI. 


Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 
11,206 Euclid Avenue 


Detroit 18 (Michigan) 
1401 Ash Street 


Hamden 18 (Connecticut) 


New Haven Hearing League, 
Inc., 85 Whitney Ridge Ter- 
race 

Hartford 3 ( 


Connecticut) 
Room 202, 10 Allyn St. 


Indianapolis 4 ( ) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 


Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 


Kansas City (Missouri) 
General Hospital 
24th & Cherry Sts. 


—— 8 (Michigan) 
408 Hollister Bldg. 


Island (New York) 
First Street, Mineola 


(Wisconsin) 
Speech and Hearing Rehabili- 
tation Center 
The University of Wisc. 
Building T-17, Linden Dr. 


Miami 36 (Florida) 
395 N.W. First St. 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
757 N. Water St. 


Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


New Orleans 13 (Louisiana) 
New Orleans Speech & Hear- 
ing Center 
165 Elk Place 


Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St. 


Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 


Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.): 
Granite Bldg., oo Ave. & 
Wood 8t. 


Portland 1: 


2111 N. Weidler St. 


vidence 3 (BR. 1.) 
42 Weybosset St. 


Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert 


Prancisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 


Seattle 3 (Washington) 
1229 10th Avenue, N. 


ringfleld 3 (Mass.) 
1694 Main Street 


Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 
Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downzs 
2311 Conn. Ave., N.W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss ELIzaABeTH KNOWLES 
305 East 4th Ave., Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Dilinois 
Chicago 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Rm. —" 220 So. State St., 


Zone 
Phone: 7-1114 


Wichita 16 


Miss Lanna Bryant 
3017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


May, 


Massachusetts 
Boston 


Miss HENRIETTA GORDON 
1284 St., Brookline 


46, Mas 
Phone: 2-2430 


Michigan 
Detroit (26) 


Mr. H. AUBREY FRIWELL 
1602-06 David Whitney Bldg. 
Phone: Woodward 1-9080 


New York 
Jamaica 18 
Mes. NorMA HARRISON 
168-45 88th Ave. 


New York 

Mrs. R, MuRRAY 

842 Madison Avenue, red 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Floral Park, Long Island 
Miss Marcarst DUNN 
Apt. #6, Bldg. #3 

55 Tulip Ave. 


Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia 18 
Mes. F. AUSTIN 
8101 N. Crittenden Street 


Tutor of children and adults 
Certified teacher of the deaf 


CANADA 


Nova Scotia 
Halifax 
Mrs. WINNIE Woop 
WHITTIER 
95 Windsor Street 
Phone: 5-1743 


Quebec 
Montreal 
Miss J. 
WorRcE 


51 St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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A step in the direction of 
better hearing. == If your present hearing 


aid is not a Sonotone—or if you are a Sonotone user who has not yet 
discovered the difference one of today’s new and finer models may 
make—step into your nearest Sonotone office soon. 


For 30 years, the name Sonotone has been synonymous with better 
hearing. Through ceaseless research, modern advances and highest 
technical skill, Sonotone has constantly sought for and found ways to 
make hearing aids more efficient, and their wearing a pleasure instead 
of a penalty. 
Today’s Sonotone hearing aids are the finest ever produced. Ask your 
Sonotone Hearing Aid Consultant about them, or write Sonotone for 
new illustrated brochure, free. c 
Sonotone. 


In either case, no obligation. 
ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


- 


